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MEDITATION ON THE CROSS 


I 


Wes shall never understand the Saviourhood of Jesus unless we 
remember its cost. All that we say of Him is true because He 
is ““ Christ Crucified” ; because He bore the agony of Geth- 
semane, the mocking of Jerusalem, and the death of the Cross. 

It is not on the level of metaphysic that God is understood, 
but upon the moral plane. That is why words are inadequate 
to describe the cost of Saviourhood. God Himself found it so. 
He spoke His Word through the prophets ; but in order to save, 
the Word had to become Flesh. God gave His Son, He did not 
merely send Him. God put Himself at the mercy of men, by 

_proclaiming His Word in person. Not in majesty, for none could 
reject that, but in human form in His Son, so that men would 
still be free—free to ignore or spurn the Word if they wished. 

And in His Son men saw the wounds they caused the Eternal 
Father. Men laid their hands on Him, but by so doing they 
wrote indelibly upon the scroll of history the story of God’s love 
and patience. The revealing of God’s heart is made by our 
sins. Instead of speaking once more through a prophet, God 
chose to come into the midst of men and let them be the in- 
struments of His self-revelation. Christ could reveal the grace 
and loveliness and power of God in His person, and He did so. 
But God did not advertise the deepest mysteries of redemption. 
He let men themselves, if they so willed, write in harsh deeds 
the awful cost of God’s redeeming love towards men. And they 
chose for Him on earth the way of the Cross. 

How great was the cost is understood only when we realise 
who paid it. On the other hand the Saviour is recognised in the 
unfathomable depth of the sacrifice He took upon Himself to 
offer on man’s behalf. 

Yet we sometimes speak as though Christ were but the 
greatest of the martyrs, and as though the difference between 
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Him and the others were merely one of degree. We are guilty 
at times of giving the impression that a prophet or a martyr 
come near to Him in what they are able to do for others. Was 
not Amos God’s very Word to Samaria, calling her people to 
repentance, and bringing God’s judgment into their midst ? 
Did not Hosea feel the iron of God’s love in his own soul, and 
offer it on God’s behalf to his fellows ? And who could do more 
than Jeremiah, with his passion for saving his people, being 
himself ready to die for them ? Cannot a prophet die for others, 
as well as Christ ? 

We sometimes speak as though this were possible in a lesser 
degree. But there is a distinction which we should observe in 
this matter. We say that one man dies for another, to save his 
life. Many brave and inspiring deeds of this kind are performed 
in every age. Yet, when a man has achieved this utmost act of 
self-sacrifice, he can but say that he has saved his comrade’s 
physical life. When all has been given, no man can die to save 
another’s soul. He can love to the uttermost, but he cannot save. 
Not even a prophet can save, though he suffer with and for his 
people ; not even though he should pay the extreme penalty 
of death in discharging his prophetic office. Jeremiah could 
not save his nation though he died for it. His death did but serve 
to emphasise the urgency of the message he had been charged to 
deliver. 

Martyrs have given their lives in the hope that their death 
could be turned by their followers into a great inspiration for 
their cause. In many cases their hopes have been justified, 
and the cause has prospered. Their last act has proved to be 
a floodlight focused on their life and cause. It gained the 
attention of the public. 

Christ’s death, however, was not a last desperate gamble. 
It was not undertaken in order to floodlight His cause. He used 
death as the supreme means of blessing His followers. The life 
He offered to men is possible because of His death. Christ was 
no martyr, but the Master who overcomes what His disciples 
can never conquer in their own power. His death upon the 
Cross was the act of conquest over man’s final enemies, in their 
inner fortress of sin, fear, and death. 

Christ lived on His own terms, giving no word or deed of 
hostage to the Evil One ; but He had to pay the bitter price. 
The Enemy could not wrest from Him His victory in every 
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battle, from the Wilderness to the Garden, but he could make 
Him suffer. Then in the final battle of death Christ paid the 
supreme price—but by it He gained the decisive victory. His 
is the victory of the spirit over all that the Evil One can do, 
over every trick and subterfuge, over every terror and suffering 
that he can inflict upon men. 

Christ despoiled Evil of its authority, establishing upon 
earth, as well as in heaven, His supremacy over all. That is why, 
when a man believes in Christ, the victory is assured. Because 
He is Christ, He is able to give what none other has authority 
to give. When He speaks, His word resounds with authority 
not only in man’s heart, but also in the ranks of the evil powers. 
In Christ’s person one finds that power which alone can save 
man’s soul ; which can bring release from sin ; which startles 
one into believing obedience at the command “ Rise, thy sins 
are forgiven thee’’. 

When He speaks to our sinful state His word has authority 
which the soul recognises as greater even than that of sin. Christ 
is Saviour, for He alone has power to save. 


II 


If we are constant in our study of the Gospels we awake 
one day to the knowledge that Christ is a Person, and not 
merely a fact. The picture becomes alive—for it is in truth 
but the captured instant in the Life of One who is eternal. The 
walls of place and time gradually recede, and there is a merging 
of horizons, until we feel that we are in His unseen presence, 

How sweet it is to awaken to that certainty : He is with us 
now, and no longer is our relationship a mystical absorption 
in the past, but a warm, living friendship filling each day. 
Then as we continue in that fellowship with Him there grows 
upon us a deeper understanding of His nature, and we come 
to realise chat the deepest significance of His Person lies in the 
Cross. And when once we have beheld that vision—for such 
it is—there is a new perspective in our lives. All things now 
fall into place differently. The Cross of Christ, that offence which 
seemed to be the very darkness of night, is now the source of 
all light. We have a sense, an awed awakening of our minds, 
in which we know that were it not for that Cross in the Creator’s 
heart, no light would ever shine upon a world so full of 
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That is the centre. Christ’s whole demeanour : His walking ; 
the graceful benediction of His deeds ; the soul-dividing truth 
of His words, all bring His disciples to the testing-place of 
Caesarea Philippi. And in the very heart of Christ’s answer 
to Peter’s confession of His lordship, He plants the prophecy 
of His crucifixion—* and shall be killed”. Henceforth not 
once does He turn His face away from Jerusalem, away from 
Calvary, until the unconscious nails have carried out the bidding 
of His will. 

So is it with His risen life. When He points onwards, it 
is a nail-pierced hand He stretches forth to show the way. 
It is the Crucified Christ who is risen, and when we look into 
His eyes the victory that we see is always the pain-wrought 
victory of Calvary. 

As we abide with the Christ of Calvary we see new shadows 
across our lives. They are the shadows thrown by the light 
which comes from the Cross. They are the sins which He sees 
in us. Sin wears now none but its own garments : beckoning 
to us, it can no longer hide the fact that it stands between us 
and God. At the Cross alone do we see sin as it is to God. 
There, our eyes are opened, and we begin to feel how searing is 
the touch of evil on our will. One great writer, Sir George Adam 
Smith, has given us a picture of men working in an iron foundry. 
Now and again they peer into the big furnace. For this task 
they wear specially coloured glasses, so that when they look into 
the blazing mass of liquid metal they do not see the flames. 
They see the metal, and the unwanted impurities floating on it. 
They cannot see the fire that devours—but only its effect. The 
flames are invisible to them. 

So do we, in our going to and fro, wear glasses which, while 
allowing us to see the arid consequences of sin, keep from our 
sight the real presence and nature of sin itself—the flame which 
we allow to consume so much of our lives until we see, too late, 
its matured consequences. 

But there is no blindness at the Cross. There, the virtue of 
the Crucified Christ flows into the heart, and peace fills the soul 
and cleanses our vision. We see sin itself in its work—but we 
no longer fear it. For the Cross is God’s judgment upon sin, and 
he who accepts the Crucified One is set free from the deceit 
and the fear of sin. For the Cross is also the hope of the sinner. 
That hope becomes realised if he will wait at the Cross. 
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The disciples, though weak and despondent, waited in the 
Upper Room. One alone failed to wait : Judas acted in the night, 
and did not see the glory of the new Dawn. But they who waited 
saw the night of desolation break for ever—and for all men— 
in the eternal light of the blessed Resurrection Morn. 


Ill 


How great a light is thrown upon the mysteries of God 
by the words of sinful men. Many great things have been born 
in the womb of mockery. The Devil has often defeated his 
own ends by his hasty temper, and has revealed, in the mocking 
words of his servants, truths he would more wisely have kept to 
himself. That which he sought to deny, by his very vehemence 
he has affirmed and vindicated. Holy truth breaks forth from 
the wounds inflicted upon God’s beloved Son. 

One of these occasions occurred when Christ was upon the 
Cross. ‘‘ And they that passed by reviled him... . Likewise 
also the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, 
said, He saved others, himself he cannot save... . He trusted 
in God ; let him deliver him now if he will have him : for he 
said, I am the Son of God.” 

Here indeed are evil men. Theirs is not the mockery of the 
young. Young men mock what they do not understand, and 
enlightenment makes them ashamed of their folly. But older 
men scorn and mock what is above them ; they revile that which 
they themselves have failed to be. They suffer not from lack 
of understanding but from weakness of character. Mockery is 
the last weapon of a guilty conscience. Nothing is left except 
to seek to destroy the good, to annihilate the principle, to kill 
the person, in whose presence they feel condemned. 

The elders and the chief priests saw that their plan against 
Christ had succeeded, and their mockery became less guarded. 
That was the time for the truth to come into its own—for all 
things are bound fast to the truth. The mark of Cain bears 
witness to the goodness of Abel. The vilest evil cannot avoid 
being the mirror of the virtue it flouts. So it was with these men, 
as their mockery grew careless with success. They shouted 
exultingly, “‘ For he said, I am the Son of God”. That was 
what they had feared above all—that He might, after all, be 
God’s Son. Thus they had sought from the beginning to hinder 
Him from proving that it was so. If He were the Son of God, 
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His condemnation of them would have divine authority. Then 
all He had said of them would be true : His demands, His 
challenge to their sinful pride must then be the very word of 
God. No, it must never be. Get Him to the Cross quickly, lest 
the divine glory should break out. They had decided that God 
must be kept out at all costs. Even though He should send His 
one, well-beloved Son, they had said among themselves, “* This 
is the heir ; come let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours”. Calvary seemed to grant them the decisive victory ; 
even if this Jesus were what He claimed to be, they had con- 
cealed the fact from the world. 

The greatest sin of all is not that men deny that God exists, 
but that they will go to any lengths to deny Him access to His 
world, that they will perjure their souls rather than admit His 
full authority over them. The servants make themselves masters 
and call good evil, that they may escape its claim upon them. 
It is the sin against the Holy Spirit that crucifies the Son of 
God. 
But their tongues betray the lie in their souls. They mock 
Him, saying, ‘‘ He saved others ; himself he cannot save’. 
They league themselves against the salvation which their own 
eyes have seen come to other men and women. They make it 
clear that they do not want to be saved—their words confess 
their refusal to allow Him to do for them what He had done 
for others. 

How difficult they have made Christ’s work. By their re- 
jection and mockery they have not destroyed Him, as they 
think : they have forced Him to go farther in pursuit of shem- 
selves. They have not defeated Him : but they have compelled 
Him to follow them to that place which is farthest from God, 
that it may be possible even for them to be saved. Christ died 
that He might establish the opportunity of salvation, of repen- 
tance and power to turn again to God, at the farthest outposts 
of spiritual existence. Some men have gone beyond earthly 
evil, through the gates of death, and Christ entered the same 
gates by the same experience. He went into the depths, and unto 
the farthermost pitiable souls. He is determined to save to the 
uttermost. 

IV 

“ Himself he cannot save.” No : the mockers recognise the 

truth without understanding it. No one but Christ understood 
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the necessity for dying. “‘ And he began to teach them that 
the Son of Man must suffer many things . . . and die.”” Not 
even His disciples understood this inability of His to save 
Himself. But that which men count inability, is the instrument 
and condition of His most effective power. By refusing to save 
Himself Christ makes salvation available to all other men. He 
thereby opens a new path to the very worst man’s heart, a path 
that cuts through every sin, through the ranks of evil powers 
—a path which does not exist except by the sacrifice of Christ. 
His death is the foundation of the life of the Kingdom. His last 
agonised cry upon Calvary is the life-breath of every believer. 

He needs must die. It was not enough for Him to ve, 
however perfectly, in order to fulfil His purpose. Had that 
been so, He could have taken up the challenge of His revilers 
and come down from the Cross, and lived to do more good. 
But He had a task to accomplish for men, a work greater than 
doing good, or healing, or raising the dead. And for this work 
nothing would suffice but His own death. Christ’s purpose was 
not to struggle against evil men, otherwise He would have 
spent His entire life seeking to persuade and convince them 
to turn and seek God. But that is not the picture of Christ which 
we find in the Gospels. It is true that we see Him doing good, 
and appealing to men to seek the Kingdom of God, yet He 
presses forward in spite of the many sorrowing and needy folk 
who crowd around Him, whom He might have succoured. He 
goes on as One intent upon a more than earthly purpose. His 
mind is filled with the terrible necessity of dying, of giving 
His life as a ransom for many. He presses on to the struggle 
with the “‘ prince of this world”. He goes to His death as one 
about to fulfil a work which will be effective not only for His 
friends, not only for those who will die in the future, but which 
shall be effective also for those souls who have left the earth— 
that is, for all who have fallen into the power of the Prince of 
Evil, that Satan whom Christ foresaw falling like lightning before 
the authority of the Son of God. 

Christ had to die: He could not save Himself because it 
was in this great struggle of death that He could inflict upon 
man’s greatest enemy a decisive defeat. (None can explain 
how this could be, only that Christ found it unavoidable. This 
is one of those spiritual secrets whose blessings we enjoy, but 
whose deepest meaning we cannot yet understand. How can 
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we, since it needed a greater Being than man to bring it about ? 
Perhaps, when we have grown holier by being continually in 
the presence of God, we shall understand even this deep mystery. 
Now it suffices to know not how He achieved, but what He has 
given us by His sacrifice.) ? 

His death is not just a symbol ; it is not merely an example ; 
nor is it even the ultimate appeal of God’s love. It is an act 
which releases man from bondage to the authority of the Evil 
One, if he will but accept the gift of freedom. Christ has changed 
man’s spiritual environment by what He accomplished in dying. 
Henceforth man may choose bondage or freedom. Without 
Christ’s act, man was bound, and he could not escape, he was 
not able to choose freedom. Now he is in bondage only when 
he chooses to be so. Freedom is his if he will but accept it ; 
Christ has removed the greatest obstacle to this acceptance. 
Now, however weak and sinful a man may be, through heredity, 
or environment, or deliberate choice, Christ stands, Master of 
every situation, ready to take the sinner’s hand, and lead him 
from darkness into light and freedom. No point of the spiritual 
compass leads to where He is not ; for by His great work the 
Son of God, in the power of His saving, self-sacrificing holiness, 
has swept through the spiritual regions with a flaming sword, 
even through the portals of death itself, down to the depths of 
hell, cleaving through the demonic chains which imprison the 
souls of men. He had to die, for He was determined to save all 
who would be saved. 

Joun Baker. 
Bryn Coed, 
Ammanford. 
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JOB’S MURMURINGS 


Tue word 797% (millah, ‘‘ word”) is common in Daniel and 
Job. Otherwise it occurs only four times in O. T., none 
of which shows the plural termination in its simple form, 
ie. without suffix. In the Hebrew parts of Daniel it is not 
surprising to find the plural written ,'77 (millin) ; but it is 
surprising to find this in Job, instead of the normal Hebrew 
0°57) (millim). Is it merely due to the vagaries of scribes that we 
find sometimes one, sometimes the other ? 

o°97 occurs in Job vi. 26 ; viii. 10 ; xv. 3 3 XVi. 4 3 XIX. I; 
XXiii, § 5 XXiX. 9 5 Xxxii. 15, 18 ; xxxvi. 2. is found in 
iv. 2 ;Xii., II XV. 13 3 XVili. 2 XXVi. 4 5 XXXii. IT, 14 3 Xxxili. 8, 
32 5 Xxxiv. 33 xxxv. 4, 163 xxxvili. 2. Note variations in 
chapter xxxii, two of each form within eight verses. 

The remaining occurrences of the word, as a singular or with 
suffixes, may be disregarded ; nor is there need to consider the 
normal 9°47) unless indeed it suggests that 7979 in Hebrew was, 
in O. T. times, normally vocalised as Masculine. But 2 Sam. 
XXlii. 2 is against this; and a masculine plural form in a feminine 
word has no lack of parallels. 

9 (when vocalised mé/in) is a perfectly normal form of the 
participle hiphil of 7? (/ém) in the sense “ murmuring”. 
Perhaps Jer. iv. 14 throws light on the development of this 
meaning from the literal ‘‘ causing to tarry at night”. “ How 
long wilt thou cause to tarry within thee vain imaginings ?” 
The Jews were using delaying tactics, lodging complaints, 
murmuring against God’s failure to manifest His salvation. Job, 
like the Jews, was for ever demanding a sign from heaven. 

Let us then consider the places where "'77) occurs. These 
may be rendered as follows : 

iv. 2: “ Should one attempt a word unto thee, thou wilt be 
impatient : and who can put restraint on a murmurer ?” 

xii. 11 : “‘ Does not the ear of the murmurer test it? The 
palate of the eater taste for himself ?”’ Test it, i.e. the fact that 
everything is in the hand of God. This reading postulates a 
virtual doubling of }. In M.T. the verse seems irrelevant to the 
context. This is taken up by Elihu : 
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xxxiv. 2 f.: “ Hear, ye wise, my speech (4) and, ye 
knowing, give ear to me. For the ear will test the murmurer : 
and the palate will taste for the eater (or eating).”” 

xv. 13: “For thou turnest back unto God thy breath 
(spirit): and bringest forth from thy mouth, murmuring.” 
Perhaps Eliphaz suggests that Job, in asking to die, is returning 
his spirit to God who gave it, without thanks. 

xviii. 2: The text of this verse is very curious. Bildad 
addresses Job in the plural, using an unknown word and an 
expression which appears ungrammatical. Perhaps it should be : 
““ How long wilt thou regard us as setting snares for thee ? To 
our speeches thou shouldst give consideration and afterwards 
we should speak.” As the text is manifestly disordered, no certain 
conclusion can be drawn in regard to 97, but 13°97 (millénu) 
seems probable. 

xxvi. 4: “‘ Whom hast thou declared a murmurer? And 
whose breath came forth from thee ?”’ (or “‘ With whom hast 
thou explained our speeches : breath of whom ”’, etc.). 

xxxii. 11: Elihu says : “ Lo, I waited for your words : I 
gave ear to your considerations ; till you should search out a 
murmurer”’ (or, omitting the “and” which follows, “ our 
speeches ”’, i.e. what we should say). 

xxxii. 14: “ And he has not set in order against me, mur- 
muring : and with your words I will not answer him” (or 
“* And my God hath not ordered our speeches: with your words ”’, 
etc. ; i.e., what we have said so far). Elihu belongs to the side 
which has been trying to correct Job ; so he politely says “ our 
speeches ”’ (millénu), though so far he has been silent. It follows 
“God will thrust him down, not man”. 

xxxiii. 8 : ‘‘ Surely thou hast said in my ears : and the voice 
of a murmurer I hear. Pure am I, without transgression ”’, etc. 

xxxiii. 32 : “‘ If there is a murmurer, answer me : speak, for 
I delight to justify thee.” 

xxxv. 4: “I will answer thee, murmurer : and thy friends 
with thee.” Lack of rhythm suggests defect in the text. Vulgate 
“* thy speeches”. Perhaps it was “‘ I will answer thy speeches : 
Thee and thy friends with thee”. 

xxxv. 16: “ Job opens his mouth in vanity : Without 
knowledge murmuring he enlarges.” The exact meaning of 
the verb is uncertain ; perhaps it suggests flowing on strongly. 
LXX evidently read a verb, differing very slightly in form, 
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which means to make heavy. It is used of hardening the heart 
and (in Isa. vi) of dulling the hearing. Possibly it might mean 
“he would glorify himself 

So far we have seen that, wherever rn occurs, it might 
be read in such a way as not to be an abnormal form of the plural 
of 197 ; though in some cases it has to be taken as meaning 
“a word of complaint”, rather than a person who complains. 
Elihu is playing with the word. Nothing, however, has ap- 
peared which seriously affects the interpretation. But in the 
remaining instance it is more important : 

Xxxviii. 2 : “‘ Who is this that darkeneth counsel : in one 
murmuring without knowledge?” The traditional reading 
“by words without knowledge” makes the question refer to 
Job. ‘‘ Darkening counsel ”’ is a fine phrase : but what exactly 
does it mean? Whose plan is Job making dark, or possibly 
“ withholding ” ? In xlii. 3 it is varied to “ hiding counsel”. 

The question ‘“‘ Who is this?” can hardly fail to remind 
us of “‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom ?”, where the 
answer is obviously Jehovah. “‘ Who is this darkening (or 
withholding) a plan : in one who murmurs without knowledge ?” 
Surely ‘that is what Job needs to be asked. He has been 
floundering in the dark because he is so absorbed in the thought 
of himself and his undeserved sufferings. What he needs is to 
forget himself, to look away to the Creator and consider His 
greatness. First must come consideration of God’s Infinite 
greatness ; man’s own littleness is the natural corollary. But it 
is not learned by introspection ; only by first contemplating 
God. “‘ Woe is me, for I am undone . . . for mine eyes have 
seen the Lord of Hosts.” One who murmurs will be groping 
in darkness. This is God’s will ; man’s foolish heart is darkened 
by its own foolish choice, whether that choice be heedless selfish 
sensuality or scrupulous self-centred introspection. It is only 
through this judicial darkening that man can be brought to his 
right mind and taught to look to the Giver of salvation. 

“Who is this that darkens counsel : In one who murmurs 
without knowledge ?”” The answer is given in Isa. xiii, “I 
that speak in righteousness : Mighty to save”. Does not the 
voice from the whirlwind utter a far nobler message when 
interpreted in this way ? One may compare also Isa. xlv. 15 ; 
xxix. 10 ; Ezek. xiv. 9 ; Prov. xxx. 4 ; Ps. xxiv. 8, 10. 

“Who is blind as my servant? . . . Thou seest many 
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things but thou regardest not.” Job had really known all the 
time. The truth had been working beneath his consciousness. 
In xii. 16 he had expressed it : “ With him is strength and 
wisdom : the deceived and the deceiver are his. He leadeth 
counsellors away stripped : and maketh the judges fools. . . . 
They grope in the dark without light : and he maketh them stag- 
ger like a drunken man.” 

The question of xlii. 3 is rather complicated by an apparent 
lack of rhythm in M.T., where LXX points to a fuller text, more 
like xxxviii. 2. But taking it as it stands in M.T.., it may be read 
thus : ‘‘ Thou knowest, for thou art all comprehending : and no 
device is fenced up from thee. Who is this that hideth counsel ? 
Without knowledge ! therefore I declared and I discerned not : 
things too wonderful for me and I knew not . . . I will ask 
thee, and do thou make me know.” 

Is it not worth while trying to interpret the writer of Job 
according to the normal Hebrew usage, and concluding that, 
when he writes N and not M, he is not darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge ? 

W. A. Worpswortu. 
Honiton, 
Devon. 
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THE RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO 
THE APOCALYPSE 


THERE are not a few theologians who would consider the dis- 
cussion of our subject an unprofitable use of time. If it were 
attempted, the relationship between the two books in question 
would be stated in a series of contrasts, those elements being 
noted which the Apocalypse ought to contain but does not, and 
others which it contains and ought not, the standard of judgment 
being the mature presentation of Christianity which we find in 
the Fourth Gospel. The fact is that the Apocalypse appears 
to have fallen into disfavour. Professor Dodd, for example, 
holds that whereas the Fourth Gospel is a mainstream develop- 
ment of the primitive Kerygma, more truly so than even Matthew 
and Luke, the Apocalypse is the putrid extremity of a backwater, 
created through the introduction of Jewish apocalyptic into the 
Kerygma by disappointed disciples. A. M. Hunter in his ex- 
cellent little book, The Unity of the New Testament, excludes 
from his synthesis of New Testament Christianity the Apocalypse 
of John. He states as his reason, “‘ This book, despite its oc- 
casional splendour of imagination and expression, is in many 
respects (its eschatology, its conception of God, its picture of 
the Messiah) more Jewish than Christian, and may therefore 
for our purpose be excluded” (p. 18). Hence, the Apocalypse 
is not only severed from the Fourth Gospel but from the New 
Testament as a whole. This conforms to the practice of the 
early Reformers and, as is well known, of the early Syriac Church. 

Modern commentators dwell at length upon the differences 
of language of the Gospel and Apocalypse. It is unjustifiable 
to minimise these differences as some evangelical scholars do. 
W. Hendriksen, in his recent commentary on the Apocalypse, 
ascribes them to “‘ the transcendent nature of the subject-matter, 
the deeply emotional state of the author when he received and 
wrote these visions, and the fact that John makes abundant use 
of the Old Testament’’.t Westcott argued in a similar fashion. 
It seems to me that such reasoning cannot touch the evidence 
adduced by Charles in his Short Grammar of the Apocalypse.* 

pp pp. cxvii ff. 
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Certain phenomena may conceivably be accounted for by 
the nature of the subject and the emotional state of the seer, 
but not the absence of the attracted relative, of the genitive 
absolute, of uj with the participle, of narrative otv, etc., all of 
which are present in the Gospel. An excited speaker might 
occasionally make a grammatical blunder, but an educated man 
would not make a sustained speech in ungrammatical language 
in whatever mood he was. Torrey avers that “ the grammatical 
monstrosities of the book, in their number and variety and 
especially in their startling character, stand alone in the history 
of literature”’.1 In saying this, Torrey but echoes the verdict 
of nearly all the great exponents of the Apocalypse. If one adds 
that the book is not the hastily written work of an emotional 
ecstatic but a carefully compiled letter of a literary artist, one is 
compelled to agree with those who hold that the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse could not have issued from the same author in their 
present dress. Unfortunately, or otherwise, the matter cannot 
be left at this stage. The results of Charles’ investigations led 
him to believe that the author of the Apocalypse shought in 
Hebrew and wrote in Greek ; Torrey has reconsidered the 
question and has concluded that the book was originally written 
in Aramaic and translated with the utmost fidelity into Greek. 
That the syntax of the Apocalypse is Semitic cannot be questioned 
and that it is Aramaic rather than Hebrew is a priori much more 
likely. The point at issue is the nice one, whether the author 
translated mentally as he wrote, or whether he wrote in Aramaic 
and someone else translated the book. Torrey, Aramaic expert, 
maintains the latter ; H. H. Rowley, equally expert in Aramaic, 
is inclined to the former. If Torrey is right, there is the slenderest 
possibility that the Fourth Evangelist wrote the Apocalypse, 
for the Greek would be someone else’s ; if he is wrong, then it 
seems the Fourth Evangelist could not have written the Apoca- 
lypse. In this paper I have deemed it best not to attempt to cut 
this Gordian knot but to turn from it. Our subject is not the 
authorship of these two works but their re/ationship, and to that 
more profitable matter we now turn. 

Two considerations, however, must be first dealt with. The 
first is that the totally different purposes for which the Fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse were written inevitably lead to different emphases. 
The Gospel was written to give a historic basis for faith, whether 


1 Documents of the Primitive Church, p. 158. 
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it existed in the minds of the readers or was yet to be awakened ; 
with this the First Epistle is intimately connected. The Apoca- 
lypse was intended to inspire hope and courage in believers who 
were about to face fearful distress. That the former work should 
take the form of a Gospel it is easy to comprehend ; that the 
latter should take the form of an Apocalypse is equally to be 
expected. The first Apocalypse, that of Daniel, was written 
for a similar set of circumstances to that of the Asiatic Christians 
for whom John wrote ; the same could be said of most other 
Apocalypses. The aim of the seer was, therefore, not to awaken 
terror in unbelievers, as some of its modern readers allege, but 
to quicken an unflinching faith. One reads the book with deeper 
sympathy when this is borne in mind, It is to be noted that the 
recent expositors of the Apocalypse have, without exception, 
repudiated the disparaging verdicts that from time to time gain 
currency in the Church. 

A further consideration to be noted is that in comparing the 
Gospel with the Apocalypse we are not comparing a Christian work 
with a Fewish book. It is high time this bogy of the Judaism 
of the Apocalypse was laid once and for all. It is significant that 
Charles, in the first edition of his Jowett lectures on eschatology, 
characterised the thought of Revelation as “ unadulterated 
Judaism ” (p. 347). That remark does not appear in his second 
edition of the lectures, although he does say that the writer’s 
attitude to the world reflects the temper of Judaism rather than 
of Christianity (p. 403). In his commentary on the Apocalypse, 
however, he castigates those who allege that its doctrine of 
God is Jewish (Vol. I, p. clx) and extols the virtues of the book, 
which he now regards as in some respects the greatest book of 
the New Testament. It seems that first impressions of this book 
may need to be corrected ; the longer one meditates on it the 
more attraction it has. Undoubtedly the chief cause for the 
characterisation of it as ‘‘ Jewish” is due to the author’s use of 
Jewish terminology ; he can hardly write a sentence without 
quoting the Old Testament. His teaching is set forth with the 
aid of the traditional symbols of apocalyptic. He may even have 
freely drawn on images used by earlier and contemporary 
apocalyptists ; if so, by consent of all, he has utterly transformed 
them. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that in no other 
book is it so necessary to distinguish between the thought of 
the writer and the means adopted to embody it. When that is 
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done, it is seen that, despite the consistent use of the language 
of Judaism, the writer’s standpoint is at the opposite pole to the 
Judaists ; it is thoroughly universalistic. The only reference 
in the Letters to contemporary Jews is to designate them as the 
Synagogue of Satan. Jewry’s only hope is to be gathered into 
the Church. The book is Christocentric, to a degree surpassed 
by no other New Testament writing. Its soteriology is rooted in 
the Atonement, the place of “ works” occupying a similar 
position to that which it has in Paul. If the Apocalypse is con- 
trasted with the Letter of James, a curious phenomenon is 
observable. The seer has soaked himself in the literature of the 
Jews—he has taken the form of writing least adaptable to 
Christian theology and has produced a Christian work of the 
first order ; James has read the popular literature of the Greeks 
as perhaps no other New Testament writer has done, he has 
borrowed certain forms and even terminology of the Greek 
dialogue, and yet has produced a work which has more in common 
with the Old Testament Wisdom Literature than with the 
thought of the Fourth Evangelist and of Paul. So little has the 
form affected the thought of these respective writings. 

In considering the theological relationship of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, we shall discuss first the more 
general theological conceptions of the two works and then their 
specifically eschatological ideas, the latter being the more 
controverted point at issue. 


I. THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL IDEAS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
AND THE APOCALYPSE 


1. The Doctrine of God. At first sight there appears to be 
little in common between the two presentations of this doctrine, 
apart from the basic assumption of the ethical monotheism of the 
Biblical revelation. In the Gospel God is defined as Spirit, 
revealing Himself to spiritual eyes through the Son, and through 
the Spirit who continues the work of the Son ; His characteristic 
name is “ Father”. In the Apocalypse God is depicted in terms 
reminiscent of the Old Testament prophets, and the determining 
conception appears to be that of the transcendent Judge. It is 
alleged by some that the conception of God in the Apocalypse 
does not rise to the height of the best of the Hebrew prophets. 
Such a contention is rejected by Swete and Charles, who insist 
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that the Doctrine of God in the Apocalypse has to be interpreted 
in the light of its Christology, for the Son is the revelation of 
the Father, and that which is predicated of the Son applies equally 
to the Father. Since the Atonement holds a prominent place 
in this work, it cannot be legitimately held that there is no room 
in its theology for the Doctrine of the love of God. 

Let it freely be admitted, however, that the presentations 
of this doctrine in the Gospel and the Apocalypse widely differ. 
A good deal of the divergence may well be due to the fact that 
in the Gospel the relation of God to the believer is mainly dwelt 
upon, whereas in the Apocalypse the relation of God to an un- 
believing and rebellious world holds first place. That the 
doy) 9e0d has a decided position in the theology of the Evan- 
gelist is seen in John iii. 36, a statement by no means isolated 
in the Gospel. 

2. The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit is difficult to compare in 
our two writers, partly because of the“obscurity of the symbolism 
relating to the Spirit in the Apocalypse. Charles denies that 
there is any doctrine of the Spirit given by the seer, the Holy 
Spirit not being clearly mentioned in the book ; the insertion 
of a reference to the Holy Spirit in i. 4, he maintained, is a 
clumsy attempt by an editor to concoct a trinitarian formula. 
““The Seven Spirits which are before the throne” appear in 
four passages (i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6). Some conjecture that the 
number “‘ seven ” is due to the primitive worship of the planets, 
or the Seven Angels of Jewish theology, or the Spirit conceived 
as inhabiting the Seven Churches. Whatever the origin of the 
symbol, the placing of the ‘‘ Seven Spirits ” between the Father 
and the Son in i. 4, and their mission as being sent into all the 
earth in v. 6, seem to make it clear that the Holy Spirit himself 
is being portrayed. Indeed, the designation of the Spirit in v. 6, 
as “‘ Seven eyes of the Lamb, which are the Seven Spirits of God 
sent forth into all the earth’”’, is regarded by Swete as a re- 
markable parallel to the teaching on the Paraclete in the Johan- 
nine discourses, both as regards his being sent by the Son and 
the universality of his mission. If the formula in the Seven 
Letters, “‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches’, appears to identify the Spirit with 
the Son, this would accord with the previously mentioned 
teaching. Paul has the habit of doing the same thing ; cf. his 
dictum, “‘ The Lord is the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 17). The other 
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teaching on the Spirit in the Apocalypse is more akin to the 
Old Testament than the Fourth Gospel ; John receives his 
visions “in the Spirit’’ (i. 10) ; the Spirit that calls for the 
return of Christ in xxii. 17 is the “‘ Spirit of prophecy”, the 
prophetic Spirit of Old and New dispensations. The intimacy 
of fellowship with the Spirit, so characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the joy of his possession, which so clearly marks 
the presence of the Kingdom of God, are both absent from the 
Apocalypse. But note that these conceptions are prominent in 
the Gospel only in the Last Discourses of our Lord ; there is 
nothing to correspond with the latter in the Apocalypse. Whether 
he knew these conceptions or rejected them is more than we 
can certainly say from the records we possess, but the latter 
conclusion is highly dubious. 

3. The Christology of the Gospel and that of the Apocalypse are 
closely related. The community of the Son with the Father is fully 
asserted in both books. In the Apocalypse it is especially note- 
worthy how the predicates of God are applied freely to the 
Messiah. His pre-existence is fully acknowledged in both books, 
in the Gospel especially in the Prologue, but equally in the 
Apocalypse ; He is the First and Last and the (absolutely) Living 
One (i. 17), the dex?) tij¢ xticews tod (iii. 14). He is the Word 
of God, both in the Gospel and Apocalypse (xix. 13). He is the 
Lamb of God, a term applied to Christ, by the Evangelist 
twice, by the Seer twenty-eight times. He is the central figure 
in both books. The similarity of these Christologies is without 
parallel in the New Testament. Charles minimised the coinci- 
dence of the term ‘‘ Logos”’ in the two books by attributing 
it to Hellenic sources in the Gospel but Jewish in the Apocalypse. 
No one will agree with him to-day, for the Jewish background of 
the Johannine Logos is fully established. Zahn felt this one 
fact over-rode all objections to the identity of authorship of the 
two books. Not all will agree with him, but at least the import- 
ance of the fact will not be overlooked. 

4. The Doctrine of the Church is implicit rather than explicit 
in the Gospel and Apocalypse, but is fairly clear in outline. The 
universality of the outlook of the former is fully shared by the 
latter. The relationship of the Church to the Jews is also similarly 
regarded. In the Gospel the “ other sheep together ”’ with those 
of the Jewish fold form “ one flock’’. In the Apocalypse the 
Church of the Old Testament and that of the New Testament 
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are set forth under the one figure of the woman who gives birth 
to the Messiah ; they are the 144,000 of every tribe of Israel, 
the Bride of Christ. The doctrine of the Church is, if anything, 
more explicit in the Apocalypse than the Gospel, since it links 
together the conception of the Church as Catholic and as local, 
but there was no call for such a distinction in the Gospel. 

5. The teaching concerning the World forms another of the 
bonds that link the Gospel and the Apocalypse. Charles has 
been quoted as stating in his Jowett Lectures that the attitude 
in the Apocalypse to the world is more reminiscent of Judaism 
than Christianity. On the contrary, it seems to me to be reminis- 
cent of the teaching that the world lies in the grip of the evil one 
(1 John v. 19) who is its prince (John xiv. 30) ; that the world 
has seen and hated both Christ and the Father (xv. 24) and will 
hate and persecute the Church (xv. 19-20) ; that it lies under 
the Judgment of God (iii. 36). We are not surprised that 
Westcott should say that the main idea of the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse is the same, that of the conflict between the Powers 
of Good and evil. In the Gospel the conflict is limited to the 
stage of the Incarnate Life of Christ ; in the Apocalypse it is 
viewed in the light of the ages and especially of the impending 
End of the ages. Had the Evangelist had occasion to treat of 
the theme of the Apocalyptist, 1 am not inclined to think their 
resultant thought would have been very different. 

6. The Soteriology of our two books has much more in 
common than is often represented. Christ’s atoning work, and 
faith in Him on the basis of that work, are central to both works : 
cf. John iii. 16 and Rev. vii. 14 (“ They washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb ”’), or contrast 
the conception of the Gospel as typified in John iii. 14-15 with 
the vision of the Lamb that stood as though it had been slain 
in Rev. v. Exception has been taken to the prominence given 
to “works” in the Apocalypse, notably in the seven Letters 
and in the Judgment scene of chapter xx. Certainly, faith is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Gospel, which is similar 
to Paul in this respect (whereas the faith of the Apocalypse is 
more like the heroic venturesomeness of Hebrews), but the 
Evangelist also insists on the necessity of works. They are the 
criterion as to whether we know God or not (1 John ii. 3), 
and they are summed up in love to God and man (1 John iv. 7). 
A phrase characteristic of the Gospel and Apocalypse is “‘ keeping 
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the word” or “‘ the commands of God ’”’ ; nineteen times does 
it appear in the Gospel and 1 John, nine times in the Apocalypse, 
and only seven times in the rest of the New Testament. Westcott 
draws attention to the obligation of personal witness to Christ 
which is demanded in the Gospel and Apocalypse ; a glimpse 
at a concordance as to the use of magtveém and mapetvola in 
the New Testament substantiates his remark. The spiritual 
meaning of the terms Ca}, Odvatoc, vixdy in 
these two books is equally significant.1 They point to a close 
relationship of the soteriology of these writings, a relationship 
which, as we have observed in other connections, is unparalleled 
in other writers of the New Testament. Any final assessment of 
the theological relation of the Gospel and Apocalypse must 
take these matters into account ; the fact that some of them are 
mere details makes them all the more striking. 


II, THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE 
APOCALYPSE 


The characteristic of the eschatology of the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles we discovered? to lie in the combination of realised 
and futurist eschatologies, with a stress on the former element. 
It may be thought that we put an undue emphasis on the futurist 
aspect ; if so, it is because of its common neglect by the inter- 
preters of the Gospel. Now everyone knows that the Apocalypse 
is a book about the End Time, i.e. the stress is heavily on futurist 
expectations ; not all, however, are aware of the noteworthy 
parallels to the realised eschatology of the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles. They have to be sought out, it is true, but they 
are there to be found, and if we seem to give undue prominence 
to them, perhaps we may be pardoned, in view of their constant 
neglect by writers on the Apocalypse. 

1. The Parousia. The dominating theme of the Apocalypse 
is the speedy advent of Christ in glory and power. Nevertheless, 
incredible as it may appear, it is easier to point out in the Apoca- 
lypse instances of the present experience of a spiritual coming of 
Christ than it is in the Fourth Gospel. We showed beforehand 
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that it is doubtful whether John xiv. 18 and 28 refer to Christ’s 
coming to the believer by the Spirit ; it is possible, but not in- 
dubitable. The one unquestionable reference is that which 
speaks of a “ coming ’”’ of the Father and Son together to the 
believer, John xiv. 23. Every commentator refers the reader of 
this verse to Rev. iii. 20, where Jesus “‘ comes ”’ to the heart of 
any man willing to admit him. Rev. ii. 5 speaks of Christ’s 
“coming ”’ in Judgment to the Church of Ephesus : “ Remem- 
ber. . . and repent and do the first works, or else I come to thee, 
and will move thy candlestick out of its place, except thou 
repent.” Rev. iii. 3 may have a similar meaning. As to a future 
Parousia, even if it be admitted that the Evangelist did teach such 
a doctrine, could the homely and gentle promise of John xiv. 3 
be reconciled with the awe-inspiring picture given in Rev. 
xix. 11, where the Word of God rides at the head of the avenging 
armies of heaven? A little reflection surely leads to the con- 
clusion that they may be united. After all, both representations 
are pictorial, the one showing what the Parousia means to the 
believer, the other what it means to the rebellious world. That 
the Evangelist believed in a coming of Jesus to Judgment is 
seen in John v. 25-29, in which Jesus refers to a resurrection 
to life and one to Judgment. What did the Evangelist think 
would happen to the prophets of Antichrist, and to the world 
reposing in the arms of the evil one, when the Lord came back 
again? He does not say. It is absurd to imagine that John 
xiv. 3 means that there is a place for Antichrist and company 
in the prepared poval at the Second Coming. His teaching 
elsewhere gives no room for doubt that for the unbelieving 
world there will be dey at the Parousia. That time is seen to 
be impending in 1 John ii. 18, as well as in Rev. i. 1 ; for 
which reason it is very possible that John xiv. 18 and 28 and 
xvi. 16-22 may refer to the Parousia ; the coming of Jesus to 
the disciples is in but “a little while”. 

2. Tribulation is expected by the Evangelist to herald the 
Parousia; see, for example, xvi. 1: when “ their hour’’, the hour 
of the persecutors, is come, the disciples will remember what 
Jesus said. But tribulation is also the lot of the believer at all 
times ; “‘ in the world ye have tribulation, but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world ’”’ (xvi. 33). The same teaching is 
given in the Apocalypse ; the two strands are woven together 
in Rev. ii. g9—10 : “‘ I know thy tribulation and thy poverty. . . and 
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the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and they are 
not, but are a synagogue of Satan. Fear not the things which thou 
art about to suffer ; behold the devil is about to cast some of you 
into prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall have tribulation 
ten days. Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee the 
crown of life.”’ See also i. 9 and vii. 14. 

3. Judgment. In the Gospel it is both a present fact (iii. 18) 
and a process of separation (iii. 19-21). As to the Apocalypse, 
we have already quoted Jesus coming at this present time to 
his Churches in Judgment (ii. § ; iii. 3). There is also a separation 
among men which, to the mind of John, was shortly to be re- 
vealed ; Rev. xiii. 16 tells of the false prophet causing all that 
dwell on earth to receive on their hand or forehead the mark of 
the beast ; immediately after, in xiv. 1, a vision is given of 
those standing with the Lamb, having on their foreheads his 
name and the name of his Father. This is not a representation 
of the Last Judgment, but a picture of the separation that takes 
place prior to it, and to John this xglou was imminent. It is 
therefore a clear parallel to the supposedly unique teaching of 
the Gospel in iii. 19. 

The Evangelist reports Jesus as pronouncing the suffering 
of the Cross to be the supreme time of Judgment for the world 
(xii. 31). The seer has a clear reminiscence of this teaching in 
Rev. xii. 7-12. This is part of the vision, or series of visions, 
which do not relate specifically to the End Time but survey 
the course of events from the point of view of the End. There 
is war in heaven between Michael and Satan, with their re- 
spective hosts. Satan and his angels are cast out of heaven to 
earth. Was this through the strength of Michael ? No. ‘“ Now 
is come the salvation, and the power, and the Kingdom of our 
God, and the authority of his Christ ; for the accuser of our 
brethren is cast down, which accuseth them before our God 
day and night. And they overcame him because of the blood 
of the Lamb, and because of the word of their testimony.” The 
atoning work of Christ and the victory of the saints gained through 
it cause the overthrow of Satan and his hosts. This is thorough- 
going realised eschatology. The overthrow of the demons was 
a proof given by Jesus, according to the Synoptists, that His 
Kingdom had come in power. Paul exults in this teaching in 
Col. ii. 15, “‘ Having put off from himself the principalities and 
the powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
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them in it”. The same thought appears in Heb. ii. 14, ‘“ Since 
the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also himself in 
like manner partook of the same ; that through death he might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil”. 

The teaching of the Gospel and Apocalypse on the Last 
Judgment needs no comment ; as in most other respects, the 
Evangelist gives bare statements, e.g. in John xii. 48 and 1 John 
iv. 17, while the seer paints a picture that is dreadful in its 
majesty, Rev. xx. 11. Both depict a Judgment consequent 
on the Parousia and both insist on the importance of works. 

4. Resurrection. The most characteristic conception of the 
Gospel is that resurrection occurs on the sinner turning to 
Christ ; this results in his immediate enjoyment of “ eternal 
life’. See, for example, John v. 24-25. There is no mention in 
the Apocalypse of a present, spiritual resurrection, so far as I am 
aware, but there is presented an exhortation to possess the life 
of God now : “ He that is athirst, let him come ; he that will, 
let him take the water of life freely ” (xxii. 17). This is a reminis- 
cence of John vii. 37-38, and must refer to the bestowal of eternal 
life through the gift of the Spirit. It is therefore clear that though 
this feature is only subordinate in the Apocalypse, but dominant 
in the Gospel, the seer truly grasped it, and it must not be glossed 
over as though it was not present in his work. If he had had 
occasion to enlarge on this conception, we have a suspicion that 
the exposition would have had a strangely Johannine tinge 
about it. 

The future resurrection at the Parousia is anticipated in 
John v. 25 and vi. 39, etc. In the Apocalypse the doctrine is 
given an unusual turn, in that the millennial Kingdom is inter- 
posed between the first resurrection and that which occurs at 
the Day of Judgment (Rev. xx). It is a difficult conception and 
much discussed. I cannot think, as most moderns, that the 
first resurrection of xx. 4-6 refers only to the martyrs ; the 
promise is given, in ii. 26-28, to the overcomer that he will 
share Christ’s authority and rule over the nations ; in iii. 12, 
that he will be a pillar in the temple of God and take the name 
of the city of God that comes down out of heaven from God ; 
it seems most unnatural that John teaches that the only people 
who overcome in the Christian life are the martyrs. The matter 
appears settled by v. 9-10, the song of the four living creatures 
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and twenty-four elders ; they ascribe praise to the Lamb for the 
redemption of His Church, that they may be “a Kingdom and 
priests ”’, ‘‘ and they reign upon the earth”. That seems a proleptic 
reference to the millennial reign and therefore to the first resur- 
rection. It only increases the difficulty of the conception, for 
that means that the Church as a whole participates in the first 
resurrection at the Parousia, while the rest of the dead wait until 
the close of the millennial Kingdom to be raised. It does not 
seem legitimate to identify the millennium with the present 
dispensation and the first resurrection with the “ spiritual ” 
resurrection taught in the Fourth Gospel. One can only hazard 
the suggestion that the seer has attempted to clarify the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the progress of the eschatological Kingdom, 
in accordance with expectations widely current in the primitive 
Church. Whether this development comes within the scope 
of the promise given by Jesus, in John xvi. 12-13, as to the 
guidance of the Spirit into the truth concerning “ things to 
come ”’, it is no purpose of the present paper to discuss. It may 
suffice to remark that this is not the only doctrine in the New 
Testament in which development by the apostles of the teaching 
of the Lord is discernible. 

5. The Kingdom of God and the Consummated Life. In the 
Gospel the presence of the Kingdom in the ministry of Christ 
is taken for granted (iv. 23). The death of Christ is a crisis 
of liberation for the Kingdom, as is to be inferred from xii. 31, 
etc. All this, be it noted, is merely alluded to and is not made 
matter of explicit teaching. A similar phenomenon is observable 
in the Apocalypse. John is a partaker with his brethren in the 
“tribulation and kingdom and endurance in Jesus” (i. 9) ; 
the redeemed are made by Jesus “a kingdom and priests unto 
God ” (i. 6). In the vision of Rev. xii. 7-12, already referred to 
as demonstrating the connection of the Cross with Judgment, 
it is probable that the seer also connects the Cross with the 
Kingdom, as in the Fourth Gospel : “‘ Now is come the salvation, 
and the power and the Kingdom of our God, and the authority 
of his Christ . . .”” This may be a proleptic description of the 
future triumph of Christ, but in view of the undoubted reference 
to the present Judgment of Satan by means of the Atonement, 
the other explanation seems preferable. The salvation and power 
and kingdom have become God’s and the authority Christ’s 
because of the redemption wrought on the Cross. Hence, the 
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“ taking of the water of life freely ” is John’s equivalent to the 
“tasting the good word of God and the powers of the age to 
come” of the auctor ad Hebraeos. 

It may be inferred from 1 John ii. 17 (“ the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof”) that the Evangelist shared the 
expectation that the age to come will be enjoyed in new heavens 
and a new earth. The description by the seer of these new 
heavens and earth is too well known to need comment (Rev. 
xxi. 1-5). We have already noted his interposition of the 
millennial kingdom, which has no counterpart in the Fourth 
Gospel ; probably the seer expected the 1,000 years to precede 
the xadwyevecia, though some deny it. The life of the age of 
consummation is alluded to in John xvii. 3 as the knowledge of 
God and of Christ. Perfect knowledge of God presumes a perfect 
fellowship with Him ; the Apocalypse expresses this in the cry, 
“‘ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peoples, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God ”’ (xxi. 3). We cannot but recall 
John i. 14, in this statement : “‘ The Word became flesh and 
tabernacled among us, and we beheld his glory . . .”’ ; the 
temporary pitching of the tent of God among men is to become 
an eternal experience for the people of God. At that time 
‘His servants shall serve him, and they shall see his face”’, 
says the seer (xxii. 4) ; ‘“‘ We know that if he shall be manifested 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him even as he is”’, 
writes the Evangelist (1 John iii. 2). Just as the city has no need 
of sun and moon, so is there no need for a temple ; “ For the 
Lord God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple thereof ” 
(Rev. xxi. 22). The Evangelist similarly reports Jesus as telling 
the woman of Sychar that the hour is coming when men will 
need neither the ruins of the temple of Gerizim, nor the temple 
at Jerusalem, but will worship God in a communion of spirit 
(John iv. 21). If that is experienced in this age, much more will 
it be in the age to come. 


III, CONCLUSION 


The minimum conclusion to which this investigation leads 
us is that the theologies of the Fourth Gospel and Apocalypse, 
far from being mutually exclusive, are harmonious. We cannot 
say that it drives us to conclude that the two books are of identical 
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authorship. I find it difficult to believe that an Apocalyptist 
would express his ideas in such an utterly unapocalyptic fashion 
as the Fourth Gospel. This Gospel, the Synoptic teaching 
generally, the Eschatological Discourse, and the Apocalypse of 
John, form a series in which eschatological ideas are expressed 
with an increasing amount of apocalypticism. The Eschatological 
Discourse is not strictly an Apocalypse ; it is largely devoid of 
the traditional machinery of Jewish apocalypses. The Apocalypse 
of John stands alone in the New Testament as expressing by 
means of this peculiar form the faith shared by the primitive 
Church as a whole. If not of the same authorship as the Fourth 
Gospel, the striking connections between the two books show 
an intimate link between the two authors. Charles follows 
Abbott in conjecturing that the seer must have been a disciple 
of the Fourth Evangelist. Whatever be the truth of the matter, 
though the writings contain different emphases, it is one Spirit 
that has actuated their authors. If He has led two men by devious 
paths to set forth one Truth, perhaps He will lead us the better 
to comprehend it if we seek His guidance with humility. 


G. R. Beastey-Murray. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. II? 


5. meddgouos (Heb. vi. 20). This arresting figure is as 
unique in the vocabulary of the New Testament as the companion 
image of an anchor of hope, not plunged beneath the swirling 
billows to the unshaken sea-floor, but soaring aloft, or else 
piercing the veil of the unseen, and fastening hold on the very 
adytum (0 éodtegov) of the heavenly sanctuary. In military 
parlance of xgddgouo: denotes advance or reconnoitring corps 
moving ahead of the main body, such as the cavalry skirmishers 
used by Alexander (Arr. Anab. i. 12) in his Eastern campaign. 
We may compare Julius Caesar’s antecursores, one of whose chief 
functions was that of selecting and staking out stations for 
encampment. In the singular the word is rarer, though its 
metaphorical sense dates from Aristophanes, who terms dizziness 
the precursor (xgddgopuoc) of fever (Frag. 332). In Euripides 
([ph. in Aul. 424) the phrase gddgopoc fxw is put into the lips 
of an avant-courier despatched in front of an approaching party. 
It carries the same meaning in Plutarch (Phi/op. 2), and, according 
to Theophrastus and Pliny (Nat. Hist. xvi. 49), was one of the 
by-names of the early fig. These examples show that it is not 
speed but precedency that prevails in its conception. As applied 
to the Saviour, it recalls His own care-quelling utterance : “I 
go to prepare a place for you.” But the errand of this Fore- 
runner embraces far wider ends than that of preparation. It 
proclaims an accomplished work of redemption and signalises the 
firstfruits of a mighty aftercrop. Precursor is a relative term 
implying a sequence. With their glorified Head, the members 
of His body must in due time be conjoined ; and the sublime 
office of intercession above vested in the Eternal Priest constitutes 
the indispensable medium of its accomplishment. His advocacy 
is the safeguard of His Church and the earnest of her glorification. 

6. daxagdBatog (Heb. vii. 24). No doubt the old rendering 
unchangeable requires correction to the marginal Revised Ver- 
sion’s inviolable. The writer has already dwelt on the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priesthood as in keeping with the unprocessionate 
type of Melchizedek, and stressed its intransmissibility in the 

1 Continued from the January number,”pp. 35-38. 
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ascription of “‘ an indissoluble life”? to the ideal Priest he is 
setting forth. But he now affirms that it is in its very nature 
unsupersedable, that finality inheres in it. The high-priestly 
Son, in contrast with mortal intermediaries, is described at the 
close of the chapter as “‘ perfected for evermore’’. Perhaps 
indefectible would be a suitable translation ; for Epictetus 
(Enchir. 51) urges his pupil to let all that is best be to him a 
vduoc dxagdfatoc and Josephus (Cont. Ap. ii. 41) asks what is 
a fairer spectacle than edo¢feva dxagdfatoc ; moreover, the 
adverb=without fail in Vettius Valens. In the one flawless 
Mediator we descry priesthood at its summit-level. His unique 
endowments exhaust the requisites of the office and invest it 
with ineffaceable validity. 

7. xawhs diabjxns peottns. We can scarcely overlook this 
outstanding appellation of the Redeemer, thrice repeated 
(viii. 6, ix. 13, xii. 24) with minute variations. It presents 
an instance of the profound enhancement conferred on expres- 
sions already in vogue by the Christian revelation. Meotrns 
in the sense of arbitrator or go-between was a common business 
term, as the papyri show, corresponding with the old English 
word daysman, retained in the Authorised Version to translate 
its single occurrence in the LXX (Job ix. 33). The somewhat 
wider usage for any internuntius occasionally met with prepared 
the way for its loftiest connotation. Thus Moses is styled in 
Philo as well as by St. Paul meotrns, the ‘‘ middleman ” of the 
old covenant. But Christ is the Mediator par excellence, not 
with that merely metaphysical application by which Plutarch 
(Mor. 369) alludes to Mithras as the wpeoityns between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman in Persian theosophy, but in its supreme 
ethical significance, typified in the “reconciling rainbow” 
encircling the throne, or in the ladder of Jacob’s vision conjoining 
sundered heaven and earth—one, to borrow a fine coinage of 
Tyndale, who is the perfect Atonemaker, conserving the interests 
of both parties for whom He acts. Intensely zealous that God’s 
honour should contract no stain, this ideal Mediator, having 
secured that supreme end, will with equal zeal seek the offender’s 
rescue and reclamation. Such an unique Intermediary evangelical 
faith recognises in her beloved Lord. Alas that Rome, with her 
understudy, Anglo-Catholicism, robs Him of the homage which 
it pays to a Church that “‘ succeeds Him on earth in the exercise 
of His priestly office”’ (W. P. Paterson). Surely the Maria 
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mediatrix of the Bull Jneffabilis Deus is the just Nemesis of that 
crass aberration | 

But what of dvafrjxn? Shall it be construed covenant or 
testament ? On this controverted point we incline to favour 
both sides. That there is an amphibology in the term itself cannot 
be gainsaid. The LXX’s constant recourse thereto to translate 
berith affixes on it the sense of bond or covenant irrevocably. 
ZvvOjxn would be the ordinary vocable ; but since that intimates 
an agreement between equals, dvafsjxn is chosen to express more 
adequately a sovereign or authoritative compact, tendered on 
the one hand for acceptance on the other. In profane Greek 
this signification is remarkably rare, and a passage in Aristo- 
phanes (4v. 440) furnishes the most conclusive example of its 
currency. But Liddell and Scott recognise ‘‘ to arrange as one 
pleases ’’ as one of the standard meanings of-the verb d:aribeoba 
(cf. Luke xxii. 29) ; from whence doubtless flowed the far more 
frequent, and at length dominant, acceptation of wi// or testament, 
prevalent alike in Attic and Hellenistic Greek. Thus 6 draéuevoc 
(Heb. ix. 17) signifies the testator, dd:d0etog became the technical 
term for intestate, and éadiabyjxn stands in Josephus for a 
codicil. Westcott has sought to preserve the rendering covenant 
unmodified and Deissmann that of testament ; but J. H. Moulton, 
after embracing Westcott’s conclusion, felt himself obliged to 
“capitulate’’, as he phrases it, to the dual version of the 
Authorised Version and Revised Version, inconsistent as he 
deems it to be. But is that the case ? If we revert to the teaching 
of the old theology (Turrettin, Witsius, Hodge), the covenant 
of redemption, viewed as the undertaking of the Son, will rank 
as the prior phase of the covenant of grace. By fulfilling that 
divine counsel of peace the heavenly Covenanter has met all the 
claims of outraged righteousness. His “ obedience unto death ” 
fills up the breach with heaven as nothing else could do ; and 
the covenant of grace in His hands at this stage assumes the 
aspect of a bequest accruing to His brethren through the death 
of the Testator, who in this unique transaction lives again to be 
the Administrator of His own Mediatorial work. Perhaps the 
term settlement comes nearest to dafjxn in actual usage. 

8. duagtlag (Heb. ix. 26). The verb d0eteiv 
usually means fo cast aside, spurn, especially when accompanied 
by a personal object or an obligation attaching to personal re- 
lationships. It is employed of contemning God (John xii. 48 ; 
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1 Thess. iv. 8) and His law (Ezek. xxii. 26 ; Mark vii. 9 ; 
Heb. x. 28), and of Herod’s averseness from treating the 
daughter of Herodias with contumely (Mark vi. 26). Polybius 
likewise uses it of Punic perfidy (viii. 36) and the LXX of broken 
allegiances or covenants. But this Hellenistic term also denotes 
an act of supersession or setting aside. It was the technical 
phrase current with the Alexandrian grammarians to signify 
the obelising of a suspected passage counted spurious (Luc. 
V.H. ii. 20) and therefore to be expunged from an author’s 
text. In this sense of deletion we find it in the papyri with 
reference to annulled decrees and even paid-off loans. The 
Palestinian writer Philodemus (Rhet. i. 43) writes of certain 
locutions “ not easily to be discarded dv aBetijoa) ; 
and there are passages such as Gal. ii. 21, iii. 15, in the New 
Testament, where this translation would be plausible. On the 
whole, then, the expression dOérnow duagtlag appears 
to be equivalent to Diodati’s Italian version of it, per annullare 
il peccato, expressive of the cancelling or elimination of sin, a 
little more specific, that is to say, than our version, “ putting 
away’”’. It seems to imply effacement. The writer tells us in 
v. 28 that Christ was “ once offered to bear the sins of many ” 
and thus bear them away. For, as an American divine, Thorn- 
well, has strikingly put it : “‘ holiness is God’s very life ; He is 
glorious in holiness. And He never appears so holy as when He 
gives Himself in the person of His Son to die rather than that 
that holiness should be impugned.” Among all the wonders of 
redeeming love there is surely no greater wonder than the 
righteousness of divine mercy, the blotting out of transgression 
without compromise of rectitude, the coalition of a just God 
and a Saviour. 
E. K. Simpson. 
Malvern. 
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HISTORY AND TRUTH: A STUDY OF THE 
AXIOM OF LESSING 


I 


“ConTINGENT truths of history can never be proof of the 
necessary truths of reason.””+ Of the assertions of Lessing 
there is none which has come down in theology with greater 
power, more searching challenge, or closer reference to modern 
discussion. Simple and concise, yet pregnant with meaning, 
it goes to the very heart of the Christian debate. It is all the 
more dangerous because it has a ring of reason and truth which 
commends it to all who would have a faith based upon the reason 
of man rather than the revelation of God. 

When the dictum is examined and its implications are thought 
out many interesting and important points are seen. First, 
Lessing makes a clear-cut distinction between the realm of 
thought, or truth, and that of action, or history. History is 
contingent, but truth is necessary. History is in time, temporal, 
but truth is above time, eternal. Lessing does not suggest, of 
course, that historical events are not real, or that they have not 
a truth of their own. But he denies that they are necessary, or 
that they have eternal validity. Again, he does not deny that the 
truths of reason appear in history, as human thought or even as 
human action. But he denies that truth is tied down to, or 
is only known in and through these temporal manifestations. 
The objectivity of rational truth is not that of an historical event, 
but it is the objectivity of a timeless reality. 

It must be noticed that Lessing places truth within the 
sphere of reason. The final necessary truths are rational truths. 
Lessing clearly understands by this “truths of the human 
reason’. In other words, he ascribes to the faculty of reason 
a finality which distinguishes it from those other faculties which 
express themselves in action, or feeling. Reason itself belongs 
to the sphere of timelessness : it is the god-like faculty which 
marks out men from the brutes, which are confined within the 
contingent world. Of course, Lessing does not mean to assert 


1“ Zufallige Geschichtswahrheiten kénnen der Beweis von notwendigen Vernunfts- 
wahrheiten nie werden " (Gosche VI, p. 241). 
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that the rational processes of men are independent of temporal 
circumstances. What he does mean to assert is that by these 
rational processes men enter into a world which is above con- 
tingency, that the truths at which they arrive, in mathematics, 
philosophy, religion, are truths which are inescapable, because 
they are final reality ; and that these truths have a validity which 
does not depend upon anything in the contingent world (not 
even the rational processes of any particular man) for sub- 
stantiation, and which cannot be shaken by any happening in the 
temporal sphere. 

In so far as Lessing applies the axiom to certain branches of 
knowledge, e.g. mathematics, probably few would question his 
assertion. In the world as we know it two and two must make 
four, and this truth does not rest on contingent events for proof 
and is not affected by such events. But Lessing carries the 
application further, into the world of religion, of theology. 
For Lessing, religious truths too are truths of reason and that 
in the twofold sense, that they are rational in themselves, and 
that they are truths which any rational man must discover for 
himself by the exercise of reason. Lessing thus considers it a 
mistake to seek to ground these truths upon the contingent 
happenings of the world of history, whether the experiences of 
the Hebrew people, the alleged miraculous events of Bible 
days, prophecies, or the historical facts attested in the New 
Testament and the Creed. His objection rests upon these 
grounds. First, these events, belonging to history, are con- 
tingent. Possibly they did happen, but there was no absolute 
necessity in the matter. They might not have happened. The 
truths of religion would still remain. Second, the events them- 
selves require demonstration. Even if the best historical evidence 
exists, they always remain open to question. It is not right that 
important truths should rest upon a foundation so insecure as 
an historical fact.1 Third, the truths themselves, being rational, 
may be known by reason alone, and thus there is no need for 
historical substantiation, except perhaps in the case of the 
ignorant who have not learned to use their reason. To take an 
example, it is an eternal truth that God is Almighty. But we 
do not say that God is Almighty because He works miracles, 
for the miracles are contingent, it is very difficult to prove that 


1** Historische Wahrheiten kénnen nicht demonstrirt werden : so kann auch nichts 
durch historische Wahrheiten demonstrirt werden.” 
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they really happened, and in any case reason tells us that God is 
Almighty quite irrespective of miracles. It is therefore 
false to use miracles as a proof of the Almightiness of 
God. 
The arguments of Lessing are turned in the main against 
the apologetic which would prove Christianity true upon the 
basis of miracles, prophecy, the Bible, but the question goes 
much deeper than that, as Lessing himself knew quite well. 
It raises the whole matter of the revelation of God, and especially 
of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. At this point a religion of 
reason is brought face to face with the Christianity of revelation. 
Of course Lessing himself would not deny a certain kind of 
truth in the Bible or in Jesus Christ. He would deny that the 
truths were dependent upon these historical manifestations, and 
he would also assert that they could be known apart from them, 
by reason alone. Thus for Lessing the Bible revelation and the 
Incarnation are not truth, necessary as is truth itself : they are 
only means to truth, and in the last resort unnecessary. That 
means that their authority is derivative, not normative. They are 
authoritative in so far as they set forth rational truths, but they 
themselves are subject to the overriding judgment of reason. 
And that means finally that the person and work of Jesus Christ, 
which belong to history, must be subordinated to His teaching, 
which belongs to the timeless world of rational truth. 


II 

The question arises, and must be closely considered, whether 
there does not lie behind the dictum of Lessing some real truth, 
overlaid though it may be by rationalistic elements wholly alien 
to the Christian faith. It is important to remember that the age 
in which Lessing lived, the later eighteenth century, was one 
of crucial change. Traditional theology was crumbling before 
the assault of rationalism, and the new empiricism with its 
objective scientific method was beginning to dominate thought. 
At some points Lessing himself was a pioneer of the new em- 
piricism, which has exercised its sway over theology up to the 
present time, but in the main Lessing was a rationalist of the 
older type. Although the axiom was aimed primarily at the 
traditional position, it can also be considered as a warning against 
a too wholehearted committal to historicism, and along both these 
lines lessons can be learned. 

13 
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First, the axiom is a warning to Christians against a false 
apologetic. It is a temptation that every thoughtful Christian 
' experiences at some time or other, to attempt a rational vin- 
dication of the Christian faith and its doctrines along the lines 
of historical demonstration, prophecy, miracles, the life of 
Christ. There is naturally some place for this type of apologetic, 
as will be seen later, for the facts of Christianity do rest upon 
credible testimony, and are not lightly to be set aside. But the 
danger is that Christianity can easily be reduced to a human 
system, humanly attested, if this method is carried too far, or rather 
if too much weight is attached to it, and apologetics can harden 
into something mechanical and lifeless. Apologists who take 
this line also lay themselves open to the very serious attacks 
of rationalist historians, and every minor doubt cast upon any 
small portion of the Bible story means a calling in question of 
the whole faith. 

Second, the axiom asserts against empiricists that there is 
an eternal sphere of truth above and beyond the temporal, 
historical order, and in this the Christian, although he will not 
agree with Lessing as to the precise nature of this sphere, will 
fully concur. The empiricist eliminates everything non-historical. 
He is determined to know nothing but that which can be seen. 
Truth for him lies only in that which is outwardly demonstrable. 
If empiricism is applied in thoroughgoing fashion to the 
Christian faith, it will be seen that even if all the facts as recorded 
in the Old or New Testament are granted, nothing of real value 
is left. There are miracles, but nothing is known of the power 
of God. There is the death of Christ, but it is only a judicial 
murder, and nothing is known of the atonement and the forgive- 
ness of sins. There is the empty tomb and a series of appearances, 
but nothing is known of the resurrection of the dead. 

The Christian, with Lessing, must maintain that there is 
an eternal sphere of truth, although for him that truth will be 
not the truth of reason but the truth of God. He does not 
separate eternal truth from the history altogether. Nor does he 
wholly identify the two in such a way as to suppose that the 
eternal is self-evident in and demonstrated by the historical. The 
relationship between history and truth is paradoxical; not static, 
but dynamic. The eternal is in the historical, but the historical 


1 This fact is the more damaging because no historical event is capable of absolute 
proof—something has to be taken on trust. 
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does not wholly exhaust it. The historical is as it were a form, a 
meaningful form, but the content goes beyond the form. Thus 
the death of Christ is an historical event, with an historical mean- 
ing. But its true significance is eternal, beyond history, with God. 
And this significance cannot be grasped either by historical 
study, or, for that matter, by reason, but only by faith. 

Lessing himself, of course, had something quite different in 
mind when he opposed eternal truth to history, and he separated 
the two in a far more radical manner ; but at any rate the dictum 
does point the Christian along these lines. A traditional apologetic 
of a rational or empirical type is guarded against, and the danger 
of a wholehearted empiricism which eliminates the supra- 
historical and the supra-natural is indicated. So much can be 
learned, or learned again, from the axiom. It now remains to 
set forth the far more serious criticisms which the Christian will 
have to bring against it, some of which have already been 
glimpsed in passing. i 

Ill 

At three major points, basic to the whole standpoint of 
Lessing, the man of faith will find the axiom of Lessing either 
definitely false or else quite misleading, and thus harmful to 
truth. 

The first point is this, that Lessing makes the mistake of 
identifying rational truth, which is human, with the truth of 
revelation, which is divine. In the realm of pure science this 
identification would not perhaps be questioned, although the 
rational knowledge of man must not be made a measure of the 
divine reason. But in the realm of religion the man of faith does 
question the identification, because he knows that the human 
reason is blinded to the truth of God by sin. The truths of 
Christianity are not irrational, in the true sense, but they are not 
truths which can be known by the human reason—indeed to 
the wisdom of man they are foolishness. The only truths in 
religion are revealed truths, and reason can only attain to these 
truths as it works upon the basis of revelation. Lessing would 
find a connecting point between God and man in reason. He 
forgets, or denies, that the connection has been broken by sin, 
and can only be restored by the act of God. 

This brings us directly to the second point, that Lessing 
makes the mistake of separating too absolutely the eternal and 
the historical with regard to the knowledge of God. The 
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orthodox of his day went too far in one direction, asserting that 
the doctrines must be true because the facts were valid. The 
empiricists were also to err in a similar direction, except that in 
their case revelation was eliminated and a human system was 
deduced from the facts. But Lessing went to the opposite 
extreme. Truth exists and may be known apart from history 
altogether, by pure reason—it must be recalled that Lessing 
wrote before Kant had established that there is no such thing 
as pure reason working independently of the world of phenomena. 
Thus the external features of Christianity—the Bible and the 
history which it records, even the life and death and the empty 
tomb of Jesus Christ—are for Lessing accidental and in the 
last resort unnecessary. The rational truths taught by Christianity 
are alone the necessary substance : the rest is only a means of 
knowledge to those who are unskilled in the use of reason. 
For the Christian this position is quite false. God does exist 
apart from any human knowledge of Him, and He is reason, 
will, power, love ; but God cannot be known in Himself by 
sinful man, even by rational sinful man, except He reveals Him- 
self, and the only way in which God does reveal Himself is in 
and through history, by acts which culminate in the Incarnation 
and the work of salvation. Revealed truth and history thus 
belong the one to the other, not by a rigid identification, but as 
the eternal and the temporal belong together in Jesus Christ, 
by an hypostatic union. Remove the history, and there is no 
truth, only human speculation. Obscure the revelation, and there 
is only history, subject to human enquiry and human inter- 
pretation. 

An important consequence of this right understanding of 
the relationship of revelation and history is that there is a real 
and important place for apologetic, the literary vindication of 
the Bible, and the historical defence of the facts attested by it. 
It will not be imagined that theological truths will be estab- 
lished by a successful apologetic of this kind. But it will be 
remembered that apologetic failure does mean an undermining 
of those truths, which are embodied in and only known through 
history. The revelation of God is not rational speculation, but 
actuality, an act, historically manifested, historically attested. 
The history does not of itself establish the true interpretation, 
but it is essential to it. The fact that Jesus lived does not of 
itself mean Incarnation, but there is no Incarnation unless Jesus 
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did live. It is possible to know and to accept the history, and 
yet not to believe the truth—for that reason apologetic is a 
secondary task. But it is not possible not to know or to deny 
the history and yet believe the truth, or it is possible only by 
maintaining a paradox which reduces the world and God to 
complete irrationality and thus to meaninglessness—for that 
reason apologetic is an essential task. 

The third point is that Lessing makes the mistake of pressing 
too far the contingency of historical events. Contingency 
means that an event may happen or not, according to prior 
causes or choices. But if events are strictly contingent, as Lessing 
seems to assume, then the sovereignty of God and the pro- 
vidence of God are denied. God is banished from history and 
His place usurped by a strict causal nexus. But the Christian 
does not believe that historical events are contingent in this way. 
He may grant a relative contingency, but he also sees that 
events, and especially the events of revelation, are not left to the 
flow of circumstance and cause, and that they have more than 
a relative significance. Above the causal nexus stands God. 
who shapes things according to His own will and purpose. 
The ordinary laws of cause and effect, which need not be denied, 
are subordinate to the higher ruling and co-ordinating of God. 
This means in its turn that events have more than a relative 
temporal significance. They are relative, but in the light of the 
divine sovereignty of God they are also absolute. Because 
God is the Lord of history it is proper to speak not only of the 
contingency, but also of the uniqueness, the singularity, of the 
historical event. Especially is this so of the saving acts of 
God. 

A final observation might be made with regard to the dictum 
of Lessing : it is in the last resort a denial of the Incarnation, 
and by that it stands condemned. The unique place and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ are denied. Jesus is listed with men. His 
life too is made contingent. His teaching is separated from His 
person and work. Eternal value is ascribed only to what He said, 
not to what He did and was, and to what He said, not because 
He said it, but because it largely coincides with what Lessing 
considers to be rational truth. On Lessing’s view it is possible 
to deny all the history, except perhaps that some man Jesus 
uttered religious truths and was martyred, and yet to be a 
Christian, by the acceptance of those truths. Jesus the Teacher, 
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at the most the Example, replaces entirely Jesus the Saviour. 
The Deity of Christ, and the work of Redemption which He 
wrought, are eliminated. It is on that basis finally that the man 
of faith quarrels with the man of reason, and that the axiom of 


Lessing must be opposed. 
G, W. Bromitey. 


Haile, 
Cumberland. 
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THE ERUDITION OF JOHN CALVIN 


I 

Catvin did not owe his position in the world of theology to 
any superficial brilliance of attainment. A contemporary 
Roman Catholic scholar pronounced him the most learned 
man of his generation.! The profundity and comprehensiveness 
of his erudition certainly does not obtrude itself, for he was 
the last man to make a display of it. So much was it a part of 
himself that he used it with the same unconscious and natural 
ease as he wielded his mother-tongue. He never made use of 
his knowledge more than was necessary for the purpose he 
had in view or for the proving of his point. To win a scholar’s 
reputation was not his ambition. All his acquisitions were 
consecrated to the one master-aim of establishing what he 
believed to be the truth of God. Only the student who has 
followed to some extent in the highways and byways of his 
research and study recognises and appreciates the depth and 
solidity of the learning on which the plain and simple structure 
of his work was raised. 

It may be said with confidence that, if he was excelled in 
this or that department of learning, he was indisputably the 
master-mind of his age in respect of the encyclopaedic range 
of the subjects with which he could deal as an expert. He 
moved with equal ease and claimed equal authority in exegesis, 
dogmatics, and polemics, as well as in the more restricted 
spheres of ecclesiastical organisation and civic legislation. One 
feels that one is in contact with a mind which insists on thorough- 
ness and accuracy in whatever department of study it invades. 
Of course, given the capacity, it was easier then to master the 
whole realm of knowledge with its limited extent, especially in 
certain directions which now demand specialism. No man is 
now capable of so mastering the literature of all the provinces 
of learning covered by Calvin’s purview as to constitute himself 
an authority in all alike. Nevertheless it required an intellect 
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of prodigious capacity to compass even what was included 
in the knowledge of that day, and to have the whole of it at instant 
command. The Greek and Latin Fathers comprise a library by 
themselves which afford study for a lifetime to the ordinary 
student. Comparatively recent as the printing press was, its 
output of literature, mainly theological, was already of no small 
dimensions, and Calvin seems to have kept himself abreast 
of it. In the second edition of the Jnstitutes (1539) he quotes 
one, Themistius, whose work was only published in 1534.3 
Few have lived who have combined such powers as enabled 
Calvin to do what he did when a Roman Catholic priest with 
much adroit and plausible display of authorities made a dan- 
gerous attack upon the Reformed position ; without preparation 
he overwhelmed the adversary there and then with a reply in 
which he poured forth a torrent of quotations from patristic 
and secular literature. Calvin had not only read widely ; he 
had thought out the bearings, the significance, and the organic 
relationship of what he had read.* It was all pigeon-holed in 
his mind ready for use when required, and in all the controversial 
writings he published, many of them composed in such haste 
as to allow him no time for complete verification of reference 
and quotation, he was never once caught tripping. 


II 

From what he permitted himself to say on various occasions, 
a false impression might easily be received regarding his attitude 
to what is labelled as secular or profane knowledge. Calvin 
neither deprecated its acquisition nor depreciated its value. 
He had none of the spirit of the Caliph who is said to have 
destroyed the library of Alexandria, justifying his vandalism 
on the ground that, if what it taught was in the Koran, then it 
was not needed ; and if it was not in the Koran, it was likely to 
be mischievous. Calvin began his career as a humanist and he 
never ceased to be one. He never repudiated the classical 
studies of his early years, consigning their acquisitions to an un- 


1A copy of Sir Thomas More’s Lucubrationes (Utopiae, etc.), published at Basle in 
1563, was recently sold, on the fly-leaf of which was the inscription “ LrpeR JOHANS 

vin ’’. Calvin died in 1564. 

*It was to Calvin that Sleidan applied for information regarding the Vaudois with 
the view of incorporating it in a history of religion and the State under the Emperor 
Charles V, which won an unrivalled celebrity, passing through eighty-four editions, 
besides being translated into German, French, Dutch, Italian, English and Scandinavian 
(Doumergue, II, 381 ff.). 
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visited lumber-room of his brain. Cicero joined with Augustine, 
Plautus and Terence, alongside the reverend and sainted 
Fathers, each making his own contribution in the service of 
Calvin’s purposes.’ If the classics did not edify the soul, they 
sharpened and polished the wit and enabled it to do its work 
better. ‘‘ What is more noble than man’s reason,” he asks,* 
“in which man excels other animals ? How richly deserving of 
honour are the liberal sciences which polish man so as to give 
him the dignity of true humanity! Besides this, what dis- 
tinguished and choice fruits they produce! Who would not extol 
with the highest commendations civil prudence, that is the 
science of laws (not to speak of other things) by which govern- 
ments, principalities and kingdoms are maintained ? Paul does 
not expressly condemn either man’s natural perspicacity or 
wisdom acquired from practice or experience, or cultivation of 
mind attained from learning ; he declares that all this is of no 
avail for acquiring spiritual wisdom.” In these last words 
Calvin sets us at the point of view from which he regards all 
non-Christian literature. The knowledge of it by itself is 
useless for the main end of life. ‘“‘ Man, with all his acuteness, 
is as stupid for obtaining of himself a knowledge of the mysteries 
of God, as an ass is unqualified for understanding musical 
harmonies” ; and “a knowledge of all the sciences is mere 
smoke where the heavenly science of Christ is wanting ”’. Indeed, 
such knowledge may be used to the degradation and profanation 
of the soul. ‘‘ Without Christ”, he said, “ sciences in every 
department are vain, and the man who knows not God is vain, 
though he should be conversant with every branch of learning. 
Nay more, we may affirm this too, with truth, that these choice 
gifts of God, expertness of mind, acuteness of judgment, liberal 
sciences, and acquaintance with languages, are in a manner 
profaned in every instance in which they fall to the lot of wicked 
men,” 

Calvin’s first literary venture provides impressive illustration 
of the extent and thoroughness of his humanist studies. Acting 
on the counsel of Erasmus given in his edition of Seneca, he 
edited that Stoic philosopher’s treatise De Clementia, adding 


1 On Titus i. 12, Calvin infers from Paul’s quotation of Epimenides “‘ that those 
are superstitious who never venture to quote anything from profane authors. Since all 
truth is from God, if anything has been aptly and truly said even by impious men, it ought 
not to be rejected, it proceeded flows God.” 

* Comm. 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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voluminous commentary and notes. It had no theological 
significance (there are only three citations from the Bible and 
these of a merely incidental sort) ; it was purely a production of 
a classical scholar enthusiastically expounding a favourite work. 
In the course of it, he quotes from fifty-six Latin and twenty- 
two Greek classical authors, referring to thirty-three works of 
Cicero (including his letters), all the works of Horace, Virgil 
and Ovid, five plays of Terence, the epics of Homer, half a 
dozen of the principal works of Aristotle, and four of Plato 
and of Plutarch. That he had already roved beyond the classics 
is proved by his quotations from seven Fathers of the Church. 
Besides all this he calls in the aid of many humanists of his own 
age, some of them obscure individuals like Columella and 
Rutilius Lupus. All this by a young man of twenty-three |! As 
Doumergue says, “the sureness of the erudition equals its 
abundance, and its minuteness equals its immensity ”. 

The tradition that he read through Cicero once a year seems 
to have no solid foundation, but it at least supplies additional 
evidence of his well-known fondness for that author. Certainly 
he did not get rid of his ancient classics when the interests of 
humanist scholarship gave place to the aims of religious and 
theological leadership.1 The frequent allusion to passages in 
them (and he takes a very evident delight in quoting them) can 
scarcely be credited to his amazing memory ; in any case, what 
he treasured in his memory he would not expel from his book- 
shelves. He found much in these works to illuminate the 
strangeness and crookedness of human nature, and he did not 
scruple to draw from them many proofs in support of the views 
he took of the facts and needs of life. Here were witnesses 
without theological bias ; and were not the thoughts and per- 
plexities of these thinkers of old confessions that constituted 
them human documents of high value for the Christian philoso- 
pher? The eyes of a Plato might truly report observations 
whose real significance his mind might totally misconceive. 


III 
But of course it was to the study of Christian authors that 
Calvin primarily gave himself when once launched upon his 
chosen work. / Repudiating the Roman Catholic Church, he 


1“ Calvin like Zwingli was a humanist before he became a Reformer, and what he 
was at first, he never ceased to be. His mind was the mind of Erasmus, though his faith 


|_| 
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_ did not repudiate the Fathers who contributed to its thought 


when its stream was still relatively pure. He fully appreciated 
the worth of their writings upon Scripture and doctrine, moulders, 
as many of them were, of the theological thought which shaped 
the creeds accepted by him as the standards for the Christian 
Church of all time. To them he gave a wide and thorough 
study, the fruits of which are continually in evidence. There 
are perhaps few of the patristic classics to which he does not 
at one time or other make reference. He moves amongst them 
with the ease of mastery and an enviable readiness of apposite 
quotation, /< Comparatively early in his career he publicly evinced 
such erudition that Melanchthon, himself a scholar of front rank, 
gave him the title of ‘“‘ The Theologian ”. No Roman Catholic 
champion sought or dared to cross swords with him twice in 
public debate. He handled their own chosen weapons with a 
skill with which not even their greatest experts could compete. 
It was fortunate that Protestantism, in the controversies that 
had so much to do with shaping public opinion and winning 
public sympathies, commanded the aid of one who did not have 
his equal in combined knowledge and the ability to use it. He 
was always ready to meet his opponents on their own ground. 


Ain one paragraph of the Preface to the Jnstitutes in which he 


deals with a question whose settlement is referred to the Fathers, 
he quotes successively Aetius, Ambrosius, Spiridion, Augustine, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Pope Calixtus, Pope Gelasius, Cyprian, 
and Paphnutius.',To the average student of Church history, 
doubtless, not a few of these names are unfamiliar if not unknown. 
But Calvin did not, for all that, regard them as negligible ; he 
knew that muskets have their value as well as siege guns, and 
he did not fail to equip himself to meet every emergency and to 
drive home every attack. 

In regard to his knowledge of Greek and Latin, suffice 
it to say that in spite of depreciative assertions, an impartial 
student of his commentaries cannot but admit that he was more 
than adequately equipped to deal authoritatively with the originals 
of both Old Testament and New Testament. One who could 
fearlessly join issue with such a scholar as Erasmus would need 


and conscience were those of Luther. bed the clear and the open of 
one, but the religious fire and passion of the other. In Calvin the historical sense of the 
humanist and t eo the Reformer were united ” Fairbairn in the 
Cambridge Modern 

1 Cf. also Instit. IV, esp. Chapter 7. 
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to have had ample philological knowledge to support his views. 
It takes intimacy with a language, that inside knowledge of it 
which is gained only through penetrating deeply into its structure 
and organism, to be able to discuss the essential significance of 
doubtful words as Calvin so frequently does and to found on 
them doctrinal conclusions. He made it his business, also, to 
consult the codices within his reach in cases of doubtful texts.* 
All this abundantly proves the ample scholarly equipment and 
exact scholarly habits which he brought to his responsible 
work. 
IV 


To these items of his equipment must be added his legal 
knowledge, an element which played no small or unimportant 
part in the varied work he did. After the repudiation of his 
curacy, he was destined by his father for a legal career, in which 
doubtless he would have shone brilliantly only to disappear from 
the firmament of fame. He gives abundant evidence of having 
used to excellent purpose the time spent in the necessary 
qualifying studies at the University of Paris. Nor did he 
abandon his interest in them or cease to improve himself therein 
after exchanging the wig for the gown. Some providential 
prophetic impulse led him to take other courses of lectures in the 
University of Orleans. The result was that, like the great 
builders and writers of the Western Church,* he became as 
accomplished a lawyer as he was a divine, and brought the 
penetrating acumen and judicial balance of a mind trained 
to the law’s subtleties both to the review of the Mosaic Code, 
the organisation of the infant Church, and the reconstruction 
of the economy of the Genevan State. The tasks and responsi- 
bilities assigned to him by the Genevan Councils evidence the 
confidence reposed in his legal capacity and the acknowledg- 
ment of his possession of qualifications owned in the same 


1 Cf. his discussion of Eph. iii. 4 in Comm., where he joins issue with Erasmus over 
the syntax of the Greek. 

* Cf. Comm. Phil. iii. +> 

*“* The great men who built up the Western Church were almost all trained Roman 
lawyers. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Gregory the Great were all men whose earl 
training had been that of a Roman lawyer,—a training which moulded and shaped 
their thinking, whether theological or ecclesiastical. . . . They had the lawyer’s craving 
for exact definitions. They had the lawyer's idea that the primary dut tai upon them 
was to enforce obedience to authority, whether that authority e Boe’ | itself in external 
institutions or in the precise definitions of the correct ways of thinking about spiritual 
truths. No branch of Western Christendom has been able to free itself from the spell cast 
= it by these Roman lawyers of the early centuries of the Christian Church ” (Lindsa ’ 

istory of the Reformation, i, p. 168). 
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degree by no one of the regular legal fraternity. What a com- 
mittee of jurisconsults failed to do (the compilation of a new 
legal Code for the city), Calvin was entrusted with and success- 
fully accomplished single-handed within a fortnight. He added 
to his legal fitness the originative faculty which exalts the lawyer 
into the statesman. It was to him, too, that the Councils appealed 
when delicate political negotiations were in progress, as in those 
with Berne in connection with the interference of that city’s 
Bailiff with the decisions of Genevan courts.! The letters 
challenging their legal rights and vindicating those of Geneva 
are in the handwriting of the Reformer. Matters of such moment 
would not have been entrusted to one towards whom no little 
jealousy was manifested, unless the Government had been fully 
convinced that the negotiations were in safe hands. 


V 


It may be said with truth of Calvin as it has been said of 
Augustine, that he wrote more than another can well read. 
His output indeed well deserves Dominie Sampson’s favourite 
epithet, “‘ Prodigious !”” What survives in print does not 
by any means comprise the whole of his literary production. 
In addition to what has survived there is evidence that whole 
works from his restless pen were lost during their transmission 
to friends for review. Add to these the sheaves of letters destroyed 
or lost by their recipients, which must have amounted to at least 
as many as those which have been preserved. From the time he 
took up his pen to write the Jnstitutes till he laid it down eight 
hours before he breathed his last, it was seldom idle. He pro- 
duced with that unfailing, uniform rapidity which reminds one 
of the uncanny swiftness with which Sir Walter Scott covered 
sheet after sheet. Sometimes his speed of composition amounted 
to the superhuman ; witness the elaborate answer to Cardinal 
Sadolet (extending to forty-four quarto pages in the English 
translation) thrown off in one day, and the pamphlet against 
Westphal in three. To his unfailing flow of thought and easy 
command of appropriate language, he added a memory which 
seemed to forget nothing and had the power of instantly sum- 
moning up all its resources. Minute details came at his call as 
promptly as important facts. He could marshal dates, pertinent 


1 When the Bernese seized upon several villages of the Genevese and neither side would 
mp the — of Basle, which was called in as arbitrator, Calvin was invited by both 
to arbitrate. 
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examples, illustrative passages in Church history, corroborative 
quotations from the Fathers, useful contributions from the 
classics, after an effortless fashion which provokes wonder and 
excites envy. The contemplation of his work and the manner 
of it suggests comparison with the miracle of the baby whom the 
poet admiringly asks, How did you come to be you? to be 
answered, God thought of me and so I grew ! Almost it was as 
if someone else thought out Calvin’s effusions and used him for 
their setting down. 

But swiftly as he must have written, to judge from the 
difficulty of reading his MSS., he could not have indited the 
total products of his indefatigable brain, had he not had the 
aid of secretaries or amanuenses. That post was no sinecure in 
relation to such a man as he. With such impetuosity and rush 
did he often dictate that they could scarcely keep up with him. 
One of them, Charles de Joinvilliers, to whom Calvin latterly 
dictated his letters, tells us that in taking them down he was 
often overcome with admiration at the singular eloquence that 
he poured forth. 

With all allowances for his enormous and constant readiness, 
no man could have produced such a literary output without 
an industry which allowed few moments for recreation, much less 
idleness. Like Talleyrand, Napoleon, and other great men, 
he had the advantage of being able to do with little sleep, often 
not more than four hours. Working late at night, he was up 
at dawn and at his desk with no more delay than was occasioned 
by the devotions which ever prefaced the day’s work. Doubtless 
he might have often said what he once did in a letter to Farel, 
“ Farewell, I have often already fallen asleep, but cannot leave 
off writing”’.! If we may believe Du Raimond, the Roman 
Catholic biographer, when he was composing the /nstitutes he 
frequently passed whole nights without sleeping, as he did whole 
days without eating. If Musculus may justly compare him to a 
bow always strung, it was not that he chose to be in that con- 
dition. As his position grew more commanding and his influence 
farther reaching, burdens and tasks were thrust upon him which 
he could not evade or refuse. Whatever ambition he may have 
had, it was equalled by his peculiarly strong and lively sense 
of responsibility. Ever he lived as in his great Taskmaster’s eye. 
The sudden coming of the Lord was no mere figure of speech 

1 Letter, Feb. 26, 1540. 
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to him. When his infirmities were latterly sore upon him and 
he suffered headaches so severe that he often lost consciousness, 
he was urged to give up at least dictating and writing. “ Would 
you that the Lord should find me idle when He comes?” 
was the answer of a man, more relentless to himself than to 
any other. During his last illness he translated his commentary 
on the last four books of Moses, revised the translation of that 
on the first book, composed his exposition of the book of Joshua, 
and revised the greater part of his translations of the New 
Testament and annotations thereon. He ceased his work, 
Beza tells us, only when his voice failed him, eight hours before 
his death. There was no rust on Calvin’s mind or soul when he 
passed hence, nor were they worn out ; rather they were bright 
and efficient as when first he plunged into the press of things 
from which he never emerged. He left-no work half-done, 
nothing incomplete; death did not surprise him with loose ends 
in his fingers. He gave his last comprehensive instructions 
and counsels as though he were a prince going on a journey 
who would leave all his affairs in perfect order that they might 
run smoothly until his return. 

So driven.was he by the demands made upon him that he 
seldom had leisure to revise his writings before they went to 
the press. That witnessed not only to the resources of his fully 
furnished mind, but also to the clearness with which he held 
his regulative principles and normative doctrines, and the 
nimbleness and immediacy with which he could relate or apply 
them to every fresh subject of thought or study. Beza speaks 
of “‘ his marvellous dexterity of mind to seize upon the knotty 
point in the argument and ability to develop it’. He was greatly 
aided in the saving of time, which was so precious to him, by a 
quality of mind which is highly uncommon and might be 
dangerous if it were not possessed in great perfection. The work 
of composition was subject to constant interruption—Calvin 
reserved no sacrosanct forenoons to himself—but he could 
take up an interrupted writing and continue it just as though 
there had been no break, without going back on what he had 
written or dictated. He could do the same on resuming in the 
morning at the point at which he had left off the night before. 
He never began a work which he failed to carry through and 
complete because of getting bogged by the way—except once. 
It is on record that his treatise on Offences is the only one which 
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he had to begin several times and found himself frequently 
unable to proceed with for lack of the appropriate mood. Only 
four years after its inception did he gain the right disposition 
for its composition, a consoling proof that even he was not 
altogether exempt from the exasperating conditions under which 
more ordinary mortals carry on their literary labours. 


A. Mircue tt Hunter. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 


SENIORITY AND SUPERVISION 


In his essay on “ The Christian Ministry” Bishop Lightfoot 
calls attention to the necessity for the definition of terms, since 
“on no subject has more serious error arisen from the confusion 
of language”. This will readily be conceded, for words, after 
all, are but symbols by which we try to clarify our own thoughts 
and convey them to others. As an instrument of thought we 
cannot do without them, but unless they are used with care 
they may play us strange tricks. In the course of time they 
change their meaning, gathering associations as stones gather 
moss, which may have to be removed in order to lay bare their 
original meaning. Something more even than definition is 
needed, a knowledge of the background against which they are 
used, if we are to get at the living realities to which they refer, 
and to understand how they wert intended in the particular 
context where we find them. 

There are two words in the New Testament, éloxomos and 
ageapitegoc, to which these considerations specially apply, 
and we may well ask whether all the controversy over the form 
which the Christian ministry should take would have been 
so acute had the ideas for which they originally stood been 
better understood and more constantly borne in mind. 

Before examining who were the men to whom these words 
were applied, and what duties they were expected to fulfil, 
there is a third word, dxdotodoc, the study of which will afford 
a convenient starting point. In the Authorised Version this is 
most usually translated ‘‘ apostle”, twice “ messenger”, and 
once “ he that is sent’, the last being its original and etymo- 
logical meaning. The equivalent word ‘‘ missionary ”’, derived 
from the Latin, might as well be used in every case with some 
variation of meaning, and supplies a convenient alternative 
term. Our Lord gave various surnames to His disciples : 
Matthew (xvi. 18) records how Simon was surnamed Peter, 
Mark (iii. 17) that He called James and John “ sons of thunder ”, 
and Luke (vi. 13) that having chosen twelve He named them 
missionaries ; John (xiii. 16) tells how afterwards He warned 
them that the missionary is not greater than him who sends 


1 St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, p. 186. 
14 209 
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him forth. It is noteworthy that in the gospels of Matthew 
and John, who were of their number, they are never again 
spoken of by this name, but as “‘ the twelve ”’ or “ the disciples ”’ ; 
from which it appears that this is how they thought of them- 
selves. 

After Pentecost, when the number of disciples was greatly 
multiplied, Luke’s usage indicates that the surname given 
to them by the Lord came into use, and they became known 
as “‘ the missionaries ’’ par excellence. Their commission at first 
had been to preach that the Kingdom of God was nigh, but 
afterwards to be witnesses of Christ and His resurrection 
(Acts i. 8), and for this purpose Matthias was added to the 
number (Acts i. 16). 

Paul (2 Cor. viii. 23, R.V. marg.) makes mention of other 
apostles or missionaries commissioned by the churches, reckons 
James the Lord’s brother as an apostle (Gal. i. 19) and Epa- 
phroditus (Phil. ii. 25, marg.), probably also Andronicus and 
Junia (Rom. xvi. 7) ; and Luke includes Barnabas among the 
number (Acts xiv. 14). 

An unbiased examination of these references, and their 
setting, reveals how close the New Testament conception of an 
apostle is to the modern idea of a missionary. What then 
becomes of the much debated “ apostolic succession” ? In 
the strict sense of the words, the twelve had no successors, 
though some shared with them the privileges of being eye- 
witnesses of Christ, and others shared in their commission to 
preach the gospel. A truly noble succession of such missionaries 
has continued ever since, called by Christ Himself, and com- 
missioned by their fellow Christians, going forth into all lands, 
and caring little what they were called provided Christ might 
be preached and souls won for Him. That the bishops of the 
second and later centuries were their successors as ‘“‘ apostles ”” 
is therefore meaningless ; that a succession of such bishops 
existed is a bare historical fact ; to what ex*ent elders or 
bishops inherited and carried out any of the functions fulfilled 
by these early missionaries is a fair subject for historical 
investigation. 

Returning now to the two words which denote seniority 
and supervision (éloxonoc), what meaning are 
we to attach to them, and are they to be set in opposition to 
one another, or how should they be treated ? 


SENIORITY AND SUPERVISION 


We begin with the word xgeopitegoc, a presbyter, usually 
translated “ elder”, but also “ old ” (Acts ii. 17) and “‘ oldest ” 
(John viii. 9). It bears on its face its natural meaning of one 
who is older in years, in which sense it is used in the last named 
passage. 

The Bible teaches that elders should be had in honour, and 
the presence of the fifth commandment in the decalogue gives 
a fundamental character to this principle. The relationship 
between old and young, which is intrinsic to the existence of 
a human family, is extended throughout both the Old and New 
Testaments to the older and younger members of the com- 
munity in general. 

Each period of life has its privileges and its duties. Youth 
is the time of activity and strength, the time to fight and over- 
come (1 John ii. 13, 14), to see visions of the future (Acts ii. 17), 
and to understake laborious tasks (Acts v. 6). Youth needs 
guidance and should seek it front the older generation, and it 
was here that Rehoboam failed. Age brings experience and 
wisdom learned in its hard school ; it is the duty of elders to 
treasure up knowledge, and especially the knowledge of God 
(1 John ii. 14), and to instruct those who come after. Parents 
should also provide for their children, supervising their bodily 
and spiritual growth ; supervision is the natural accompaniment 
of seniority. 

From the New Testament passages which mention “ elders ” 
we may select two where the contrast drawn between the old 
and the young shows that seniority in age is intended, namely 
1 Tim. v and 1 Pet. v. 

In the former Paul is addressing his son in the faith, still 
a young man. The older folk are to be treated with respect, 
such as is due to parents (v. 1), and especially those who have 
the privilege of labouring in the “ word and doctrine” (v. 17) ; 
it is expected that they will be much in prayer (v. 5) and rule 
well (v. 17). 

In the other passage Peter is evidently recalling the words 
of Christ to him by the lakeside in his early manhood, now 
many years ago, when the great Shepherd bade him feed His 
sheep and lambs, and spoke of the days when Peter would find 
himself among the “ elders” (John xxi. 18), which days had 
now come (1 Pet. v. 1). Peter connects with his age the duty 
of supervision (émoxony, v. 2), to care for, guide and provide 
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for the flock of Christ, whilst it is for the young to submit 
themselves, and for both in humility to render mutual service. 

How simple and natural it all is, and how far removed from 
the controversies which have embittered the very words denoting 
seniority and supervision. 

With this background, let us see who are the men who are 
termed “‘ elders ” in the New Testament. In the fourth chapter 
of Acts (vv. 5, 8, 23) we read of the elders of the Jews, associated 
with the chief priests, rulers and scribes. Our thoughts are 
carried back to the Old Testament, where we find mention of 
the elders of Joseph’s house and of the land of Egypt (Gen. 1. 7). 
As we trace the word zagen through the Old Testament we find 
its meaning extended to include seniority in influence or position, 
but never losing altogether its reference to age. The elders, 
who incidentally are quite different from the priests (kohen), 
are the spokesmen and leaders either of a city or a tribal group, 
who judge their causes and superintend their affairs. Like 
the senate in Rome and the aldermen in early England, their 
designation shows that they were drawn from the fathers of the 

le. 

The first mention of Christian elders comes when the 
brethren at Antioch in the days of the famine sent relief by 
Paul and Barnabas to the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30), 
where it was received by the elders, who seem to have charged 
themselves with its distribution. There is no means of deciding 
whether a distinct body is here alluded to, or an indefinite group 
of senior men corresponding to the vedtegot of Acts v. 6. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that at the opening 
of his letter to the Philippians Paul singles out the ‘ bishops 
and deacons” for special mention. Lightfoot assigns as a 
probable reason that the contribution of gifts which this letter 
acknowledges (ii. 25 ; iv. 18 ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 1) was made 
in their name, the “ bishops ’’ being those who superintended 
the collection and despatch of the gifts, and the ‘ deacons ” 
those who administered it. In the Pauline Epistles this service 
of mutual gifts is constantly referred to as dvaxovia, 

Returning to the Acts, the Jerusalem elders are again met 
with in xv. 4, where they are distinguished from the apostles 
on the one hand and the assembly or church on the other. Again 
we cannot be sure whether the word is used rather generally, 
or of a well-defined body of persons, nor can we tell, if it be the 
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latter, how they came into being. In favour of the former view 
it is to be noted that James is classed with the elders in one 
place (Acts xxi. 18) and with the apostles in another (Gal. 
i. 18, 19). 

In Acts xiv. 23 we read that Barnabas and Paul appointed 
(Authorised Version “ ordained ”’) elders in each of the Galatian 
Churches. The word (yeotovéw) which is translated “ or- 
dained ”’ originally signified to elect by show of hands, and then 
more generally to appoint; it suggests that certain men were 
chosen out of the assembly, the choice being guided and approved 
by the two missionaries. It is exactly thus that the leaders 
of infant Christian communities in the mission field are selected 
and appointed to-day. Leaving aside the manner of their 
appointment as of less importance than the fact itself, we set 
ourselves the question, why did Barnabas and Paul take this 
action, and what end did they have in view ? 

In general terms the answer is simple and evident ; it was 
to supervise the interests of the little community, the responsi- 
bility for which naturally rested on its senior members. As in 
modern life every society or union has a committee to watch 
over and execute its business, so the infant churches would 
benefit by the appointment of a few who were older in years or 
more advanced in Christian experience to guide and help them 
in the pathway of holiness. 

There is no mention of the appointment of any similar 
body at Philippi, or at Ephesus ; but, as we have seen, one 
apparently existed at the former, and certainly at the latter, 
for on his return from his third journey Paul called them to 
meet him at Miletus (Acts xx. 17). His address to them helps 
further to elucidate the objects for which they existed. He 
addresses them as “ overseers” (éxloxonot), made such by 
the calling and gift of the Holy Spirit, and the first element in 
his charge is that they should “‘ feed the church of God’. They 
are also exhorted to watch and warn against error, and to support 
the weak ; in fact to execute all that loving service in which 
his own thought and labour had been employed when he was 
present with them. 

It is interesting to observe how the thought of seniority is 
linked with that of supervision and pastoral care, exactly as in 
1 Pet. v. In the latter case all older men are urged to take this 
responsibility upon themselves, voluntarily (éxovolwc) and 
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enthusiastically (1g06dum¢) ; and it may well be that the elders 
of Ephesus also were not any appointed body but all the senior 
members of the congregation. 

In his letter to Titus Paul commissions him to complete 
the task of putting things right which he had begun in Crete, 
and to “ appoint elders” (i. 5, R.V.) in every city. The word 
for appoint (xaOlornut) is not the same as those used in Acts 
xiv. 23 and xx. 28, but one which means to set down, establish 
or settle into a position. From what follows it is clear that the 
function of the elders is to be stewards of the manifold riches 
of God, dispensers of hospitality and sound doctrine, edifying 
the Church and preserving it from error. Paul here, as Peter 
in his letter to the dispersion, displays anxiety lest the pride 
of position might lead to the desire for gain or power, a prophetic 
warning against the evils which have done such infinite harm 
to the Church in later days. 

There is one other rather obscure reference to a body of 
elders in 1 Tim. iv. 14, where Paul refers to the gift which was 
given to Timothy “ by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery ’’. We can only speculate when this was, 
or what was its nature. The near parallel in Acts xiii. 1-3, 
where prophets laid hands on Paul and Barnabas, and the 
allied passage in 2 Tim. i. 6 suggest that some form of mis- 
sionary commission is to be understood. 

It is now universally acknowledged that the words trans- 
lated “ elder’”’ and “‘ overseer” in the Pastoral Epistles refer 
to one and the same group of persons, viewed either in respect 
of their seniority or of the oversight involved therein. As for 
the bishop in the modern sense, Lightfoot says that this office 
“ appears to be unknown in Apostolic times ” (op. cit., p. 182). 
He nevertheless speaks of the presbyter-bishops, or superin- 
tendent-elders, whichever we choose to call them, as holding a 
“definite office” in the Church. But is not even this going 
somewhat farther than the Scriptures clearly warrant, by importing 
into them a crystallisation of thought which belongs rather to the 
second century ? 

We may if we please speak of apostles, elders and deacons 
as officers of the Church, and we are at liberty to include evan- 
gelists, teachers and pastors under the same category. But they 
are not yet “‘ definite”. In 1 Tim. iii. 1, Dean Alford replaces 
the Authorised Version by the translation “if any man seeks 
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(the) overseership ”, and says in his comment : “it is merely 
laying a trap for misunderstanding, to render the word, at this 
time of the Church’s history, ‘the office of a Bishop’. The 
énloxonot of the New Testament have nothing in common 
with our Bishops.” He then proceeds to attribute the rendering 
of the word sometimes as “ overseer’? and sometimes as 
“bishop ”, to ecclesiastical prejudices. 

It is indeed evident that as used in the New Testament the 
“elder” is not a distinct office in the sense that it became 
later when the three orders of bishops, presbyters and deacons 
came to be distinguished from each other. For Peter calls 
himself first an apostle and then an elder (1 Pet. i. 1 ; v. 1), 
while Paul rejoices in the title of apostle but is also a deacon 
and calls Epaphroditus alternately by these names (Phil. ii. 25 ; 
Col. i. 7). The only office, if it be such, assigned to Timothy 
is that of deacon (1 Tim. iv. 6), though his duty is to supervise 
the appointment of bishops! Our Saviour Christ Himself 
accepted the lowly position of a deacon (d:axovdv, Luke xxii. 27), 
but His Disciples call Him a “bishop” (1 Pet. ii. 25) and an 
“apostle ” (Heb. iii. 1). Would it not be more accurate to say 
that the words which afterwards connoted a definite office are 
used in the New Testament as descriptive attributes, of which all 
could be applied to one and the same person ? 

In another place Bishop Lightfoot speaks of the presbyter- 
bishops as officers of the Church appointed “ for communicating 
instruction and preserving public order, for conducting religious 
worship and for dispensing social charities’ (op. cit., p. 184). 
These words do not entirely coincide with what we find in the 
Pastoral Epistles and the charge to the elders at Miletus. The 
first and the last of these objects were certainly things for which 
the elders had their share of responsibility ; although the ministry 
of the word was also, as the word “ minister” actually means. 
the work of deacons, and indeed of all “‘ faithful men ” (2 Tim. 
ii. 2), and no doubt also the distribution of gifts was the 
concern of all from the apostle Epaphroditus to the humblest 
Christian. 

As to the “ preservation of public order”’ there is less 
proof ; for although Titus was charged to set things in order in 
Crete, it is not evident how far the responsibility for this rested 
upon the elders he appointed ; yet something of this nature 
may be implied in the thought that the man who is to take 
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care of the Church should be one whose own children are subject 
to him (1 Tim. iii. 3-6). 

When we come, however, to ‘conducting religious worship”, 
where is there even a hint that this was specially entrusted to 
the elders, deacons, or anyone in particular ? It is not suggested 
in Paul’s address at Miletus nor in his instructions to Timothy 
and Titus, whereas in one place where religious worship and 
order is the subject (1 Cor. xi) there is no mention either of 
bishop or deacon. The only persons singled out in Paul’s 
remarks on worship in 1 Cor. xiv are the “ prophets ”’, who also 
come in for special mention in the instructions concerning the 
Eucharist in the Didache. 

We conclude, therefore, that so far from “ bishop’ and 
“presbyter ’’ in the New Testament denoting distinct offices, 
they actually refer to the same persons, and their collocation is due 
to the natural relationship between the fact of seniority and the 
duty of supervision. We see that the ministry rendered by them 
—for, like a// other Christians, they were ministers (dudéxovor) 
of Christ—was just that involved in these two terms : namely, 
a handing on of sound doctrine and instruction and a quasi- 
parental care for those younger in years or in the faith, or who 
in other ways would look up to them as their leaders. 

As we consider the application to the question of the ministry 
to-day it is reasonable to ask, which is the more important, 
to secure the best leaders for the Church, or the mode by which 
they reach that position ? Which matters most, the duties they 
perform, or the titles they bear ? 

The qualities needed for leadership are the same now as 
then : Christian experience and a good name, the knowledge 
of God and His Word, indifference to worldly gain, the gifts 
of the Spirit, and to crown all, a humble spirit. Nor have their 
duties greatly changed : to feed the flock of Christ, to minister 
in the Word and doctrine, and to watch over the interests of the 
whole community. 

If God in His goodness raises up such men in the Church, 
are not the controversies concerning the form of the ministry, 
whether it be called Presbyterian or Episcopal, really beside 
the mark? In the mission field the ‘“ Younger Churches ” 
possess a greater sense of realism in regard to this matter, owing 
in part to their comparative freedom from the incrustations 
of age, and in part to the greater similarity of their conditions 
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to those of the primitive Church. The thoughtful Christian in 
India or China to-day realises the need of leaders in the Church, 
but cares little by what name they are called. Christ is their 
all in all, whether the missionary who has led them to Him be 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran or Methodist. He sees 
how the village communities need sound teachers and inspiring 
leadership, but provided such men are appointed, he cannot 
appreciate the value of the line of succession in the ministry 
in which they stand. In a word, the facts seem to him so much 
more important than the names. 

We have dwelt upon the words “ bishop” and “ elder” 
and have barely touched upon the “ deacon” (é:dxovoc), the 
minister, the servant. Yet does it not bear in itself the secret 
of unity ? “‘ Remember ”’, Dr. Moule used to say to his students, 
“that your office is ministerial and not magisterial.” It is not 
by accident that this word bulks so largely in the New Testament, 
nor that of the names of the three orders of ministry this alone 
is that which Christ condescended to use of Himself. After 
Him, Stephen, Philip, Timothy, Paul all are given this significant 
title. What a noble succession is here! When all who are 
called to minister in the Church follow their example of sacrificial 
service, then controversy will die out and love will prevail. 


G. T. Maney. 
Redhill, 
Surrey. 
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THE TRUE STIGMATA 
“I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus ” (Gal. vi. 17). 


Tuis expression used by St. Paul has been explained in various 
ways. It has been made to refer to the scars on his body which 
enemies had inflicted because of his love and loyalty to Christ. 
Or it has been held that St. Paul’s fellowship with Christ was 
so real and intimate that he came to manifest in his body the 
passion scars of our Lord. There is no doubt that St. Paul 
knew the “ fellowship of Christ’s sufferings”. Even granting 
that the influence of mind over matter is such that the crucifixion 
marks can be reproduced psychologically, the important question 
is whether such marks would necessarily prove spiritual status 
or have moral value. 

In the context in which this phrase occurs we find that the 
apostle was insisting that external marks such as circumcision 
were unimportant as proof of spiritual and moral condition 
(Gal. vi. 15). He could hardly, therefore, mean that scars in his 
hands, feet, side and head were important as settling beyond 
dispute his title to being called a Christian. The final test of 
Christian worth is moral and spiritual likeness to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His reply to those people who questioned his right 
to be regarded a true Christian was that he manifested in his life 
the moral qualities commended by Christ. Christlikeness is the 
criterion by which to judge Christian character and attainment. 
He might have cited his contribution to Christian thought ; 
the Churches he had founded ; the excellent Christian leaders 
he had trained ; his mystical experiences. For him none of 
these, nor all of them taken together, could prove beyond dispute 
that a man was a genuine Christian. In the last analysis St. Paul 
considered himself a Christian only to the extent to which he was 
Christlike (Rom. viii. 9). 

He confronted his critics with a bold challenge. There must 
be a norm by which Christian worth could be judged. Various 
tests were suggested in the Apostle’s day ; many more have 
been popular since. Tradition, creed, authority, miracle, social 
service have all been regarded as proof of Christian excellence. 
Yet all these are possible to people who have little if any experi- 
ence of the living Lord, and who fail to reveal either the Spirit 
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of Christ, or the fruits of that Spirit. What were the char- 
acteristics of Christ which the apostle regarded as normative ? 
We find them described in a context where an appeal was being 
made to Christians to cultivate the disposition of Christ. ‘ Let 
this mind (disposition) be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. ii. 5—8). 

When we examine the essential qualities of this disposition 
we find that the first impressive feature was humility. Our Lord 
laid aside the form and privileges of Deity during His great 
humiliation involved in the Incarnation. ‘‘ He humbled Him- 
self.” The next virtue was His perfect and willing obedience. 
He accepted the will of the Father. ‘ He became obedient unto 
death.”” Then our Lord became the supreme example of 
sacrificial service. He was not only “ obedient unto death’, 
but “‘ even unto the death of the cross”. When Christ identified 
Himself with us in the Incarnation, He committed Himself to 
our experiences and circumstances (sin excepted) ; He also 
incurred our liabilities, the most important of these being death 
(Heb. ii. 14). Even so, to die in the manner He did was more 
than might be expected. The extent of His obedience and 
sacrifice are thus supremely illustrated by His willingness to 
“endure the cross, despising the shame’. Here, then, we have 
the essence of our Lord’s disposition set forth. Humility in the 
Incarnation ; perfect obedience in His life and ministry ; 
supreme self-sacrifice in the death of the Cross. 

We have now to examine the character of St. Paul and 
ascertain to what extent he bore the “‘ marks of Christ”. He 
was not humble by nature ; Pharisees seldom were. His back- 
ground and training were not conducive to the virtue of humility. 
Being a ‘“‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews” and a free-born Roman 
citizen did not encourage a humble attitude. Yet we find St. 
Paul in intense moments of intimate self-revelation seen to be 
a deeply humble man. He describes himself as ‘‘ Chiefest of 
Sinners ”’, as “ the least of all saints”. He intimated his willing- 
ness to serve such undistinguished people as the Corinthians, 
“your servants for Jesus’ sake’”’, folk whom he would have 
despised in other days. Again he does not take credit to himself 
for any moral excellence ; “1 am what I am by the grace of 
God”. This mark of Christ, humility, was certainly seen in 
St. Paul. 

To what extent did he accept the discipline of obedience ? 
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At the outset of his Christian career God’s purpose for his life 
and service was made known. “ He is a chosen vessel unto me, 
to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
of Israel : for I will shew him how great things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake.” He gladly accepted his commission. 
Others questioned it, but St. Paul never lost sight of it. He, too, 
became obedient unto suffering and death. When Christians 
tried to persuade him to shun Jerusalem, because to go there 
meant imprisonment and persecution, his reply was magnificent : 
“‘ What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? for I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” Obedience to the will of God was 
the keynote of his ministry (Rom. xii. 1-2). In the matter of 
obedience he followed his Lord. This characteristic of Christ 
was reflected in him. 

The final test to which we have to submit him is that of self- 
sacrifice. This is the supreme test. How far was Paul willing 
to follow his Lord ? To what extent had he been baptised into 
the Master’s Spirit ? His actions are more important than his 
utterances in proving his readiness to pay the supreme sacrifice, 
and to show the same spirit toward those who were persecuting 
him, as did his Master. In the book of the Acts we read : 
“having stoned Paul they drew him out of the city, supposing 
him to be dead.” The Apostle was not dead, however. “* How- 
beit, as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and came 
into the city.” It was at Lystra that this happened and we might 
reasonably have expected that he would henceforth have shunned 
the city. However, what we read is that “‘ when they (Paul and 
Barnabas) had preached the gospel to that city (Derbe). . . 
they returned to Lystra . . . confirming the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter the Kingdom of God”. He 
accepted suffering, even unto death, as obligatory upon Christians. 
He was ready to serve at Lystra even though he had been stoned 
there. 

There is, however, another revelation of how like his Lord 
this man was. He, like the Saviour, had suffered more from the 
Jews than from other people, yet his passionate love for them 
could not be killed. In the Roman letter he unburdens his heart 
concerning them. “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I 
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have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” I believe his. meaning to 
be, that if a similar sacrifice for the Jews as Jesus made for the 
world were necessary, or possible, he was prepared to make it. 
Just as our Lord felt on the Cross some kind of separation from 
the Father, so Paul was ready to be separated from the One 
he loved best in order to bring Israel to salvation. To such an 
extent Paul had been “ conformed to the image of Christ” and 
had partaken of His Spirit. 
D. J. Daviss. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEW MACMILLAN COMMENTARY ON I PETER? 


Ir is praise enough of this book by the Dean of Winchester to say that it is a worthy 
continuation of the series of commentaries commenced by Bishops Lightfoot and 
Westcott and continued by Dr. Joseph Mayor and Dr. George Milligan. 

In proportion to the length of the text commented on it is fuller than any of 
its predecessors, and it shows the same reverence, sobriety and thoroughness which 
characterised them. Dr. Selwyn has no doubt that the Epistle was written in 
Rome by St. Peter with the help of Silvanus, whom he identifies with the Silas 
mentioned in the Acts and with the Silvanus mentioned in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. To Silvanus he ascribes the excellence of its Greek style, and he 
even says that a classical dictionary is more use for its interpretation than a specifically 
New Testament Lexicon. He thinks that the persecution referred to is that of 
Nero, and that the Epistle may even have been written before the massacre caused 
by the fire of Rome. The threat under which the readers of the Epistle lived was 
not that of organised persecution, but of general insecurity which had been made 
acute by the murder of James, the brother of the Lord, at Jerusalem, an act which 
might well have marked the final severance between Jews and Christians. Before 
this event Christians lived, generally speaking, under the protection accorded to 
Jews, but, once the Jews began to denounce them and this denunciation reached 
Rome with the trial of St. Paul, it would easily become possible for Suetonius and 
Tacitus to describe Christianity as a danger to the peace and a detestable super- 
stition, and for Nero, possibly under the influence of Poppea, to rouse the populace 
against its adherents. 

Dr. Selwyn shows how St. Peter’s experience and thought may be discerned 
everywhere in the Epistle ; he also traces the affinities between it and the speeches 
attributed to St. Peter in the Acts. He completely abandons the Tubingen theory, 
and sees no trace of controversy in the Epistle. The question of the relation between 
Jews and Gentiles was, in his opinion, settled once for all for St. Peter by his vision 
at Joppa and by the decision of the Council of Jerusalem. The connection between 
the thought and language of the Epistles to the Thessalonians and that of Peter 
is very close, and this he accounts for by the influence of Silvanus on both Epistles. 

Dr. Selwyn thinks that the Epistle to the Ephesians was written about the same 
time as 1 Peter and may be regarded as an Encyclical to the Churches on the western 
coast of Asia, while 1 Peter is an Encyclical to the Churches on the coast of the 
Black Sea. 

A subtle change has taken place in the matter of eschatology between the 
writing of the Epistles to the Thessalonians and these two later Epistles. It has 
become more “ realised ’’ and less “ future’. The Church is beginning to have 
the place which it occupies even more clearly in the Pastoral Epistles, and this 
consideration helps us to date the Epistle about a.p. 63. 

It is indeed a welcome change to find a commentary so thorough and scholarly 
as this one which allows the books of the New Testament to tell their own story, 
which accepts the statements of their writers as true and which does not tear them 
to pieces in the interests of an artificial theory. 

The Epistle was addressed to a community composed of Jews of the dispersion, 
some of whom may have lapsed into a manner of life unworthy of their faith, and 
of Gentiles who had received a tradition of evil living from their ancestors. It is a 


1 The oe at of St. Peter. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes and Essays. 
By ‘woos Gordon Selwyn, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 1946. xiv, 517 pp- 
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fulfilment of the command of Jesus to Peter that, after his fall and his recovery, he 
should strengthen his brethren. The frequent references that it contains to the need 
for humility are a proof that the lessons of that fall had been finally learnt. 

The imitation of Christ, especially in the matter of endurance and patience, is 
enforced all through the Epistle, and is not separated from the doctrinal teaching 
which it contains in the way on which the doctrinal and ethical passages in the 
Epistles of St. Paul are generally separated. Dr. Selwyn thinks that the Epistle shows 
an appreciation of the sacerdotal, prophetic and mystical sides of Christianity, but 
is not able to find much of the mystical element, which is quite in keeping with the 
practical character of St. Peter as described in the Synoptic Gospels. He makes 
the interesting suggestion that the “‘ Cephas ” party at Corinth was not the result of 
any personal teaching of the Apostle, and that he probably went there to put a stop 
to its activities. Whatever friction there may have been between him and St. Paul 
at Antioch had passed away and towards the end of their lives they worked together, 
each in accordance with his own gifts and temperament, and Silas formed a bond 
between them, as did also John Mark. This is certainly in accordance with tradition 
and, we may safely add, with probability (pace Baur), if the Spirit of Christ may 
be allowed to have had an influence on two heroic men who gave their lives as a 
testimony to His sanctifying power. 

The book ends with three long essays, one on “ the spirits in prison”, one on 
the “ form history” of the Epistle and its relationship to the Old Testament, the 
words of Christ and the other Epistles, and one on the use of the participle in an 
imperative sense by Dr. D. Daube. 

The essay on “ the spirits in prison” will probably excite the most interest. 
The passage in 1 Pet. iii. 18 ff. begins : Oavarwhels capkl, Sworonbels 52 wvetuari, 
év @ rots wopevOels éxhpvter. Dr. Selwyn says that there is 
no example in the New Testament of a relative pronoun following an antecedent 
in the adverbial dative. On this he founds the theory that the antecedent of 
the relative is “ the preceding statement as a whole, namely Christ’s passion, death 
and resurrection”. This argument did not occur to Bigg or to Alford and is 
expressly excluded in Mgr. Knox’s translation. It does not make much sense of the 
passage. Dr. Selwyn believes that the spirits in prison are the fallen angels and 
the spirit powers of evil which worked in the world before the flood. They were 
a common subject for discussion among the Jews. He considers that exjputer 
means “ He made proclamation” and that the passage means that Christ, in the 
power of His risen life, made proclamation of His victory to the evil spirits and that, 
consequently, “ angels, principalities and powers”, which expression refers to evil 
spirits, are subject to Him. This idea is frequent in the later Epistles of St. Paul. 

The usual interpretation of the passage is that the preaching to the sinners who 
lived before the flood is a peculiar example of a larger truth. It refers to the preaching 
of the Gospel at least to those who lived before the coming of Christ and the con- 
sequent deliverance of the “ saints” of the Old Testament and possibly also of 
some virtuous heathen. Some would extend it to cover the “ larger hope ” for those 
who have never heard of Christ in this world, even after His coming. But.Dr. 
Selwyn will have none of this interpretation. He admits that the descensus ad infernos 
was commonly believed in the early Church and even made part of the Creed, 
but he believes that this article of the faith was founded on such passages as Acts 
ii. 31; Rom. x. 7; Eph. iv. 9; Phil. ii. ro. He points out that no ecclesiastical 
writer before Clement of Alexandria used the text from 1 Peter as a proof text for 
this doctrine. If Irenaeus had used this text as a proof of the descensus, this would 
not have proved much, for earlier writers use proof texts from the New Testament 
very rarely. But Irenaeus refers plainly to the preaching of the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of the underworld in dealing with a strange idea of Marcion that only 
Cain and other sinners listened to Christ in Hades, because they were followers 
of the Demiurge (4de. Haer. i. 27). He does not, however, quote the text from 
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1 Peter in this context. He founds the doctrine of the descensus on Matt. xii. 40; 
Eph. iv. 9 and Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, and on a passage which he quotes from “a prophet ” 
which is not found in the Old Testament and which is among the passages which 
Justin accused the Jews of omitting because it was favourable to Christianity (4d. 
Haer. v. 31 ; Justin, Dialogue, 72). 

It was only natural that Clement of Alexandria in developing this doctrine 
into practical universalism should turn to the passage in 1 Peter as a proof of his 
theory (Strom. vi. 6). Origen boldly proclaims the belief that Christ converted 
many souls to Himself when He was in Hades as “ a soul without the covering of the 
body ” (Contra Ce/sum ii. 43). This is a certain proof that the belief in the descensus 
and in the salvation of certain souls was common among Christians in the second 
century, otherwise Celsus would not have alluded to it. But, as far as we know, 
it was never supported by any quotation from 1 Peter before this was done .by 
Clement of Alexandria. Clement puts forward the idea, which he says he found 
in Hermas, though it is very obscurely expressed there, that Christ preached to the 
Hebrews in Hades, and the Apostles to the Gentiles. Naturally he could find no 
text to support this idea in the New Testament, so he turned to the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which was then almost regarded as being canonical in some quarters. 
Origen in De Principiis ii. 5 uses the text from 1 Peter to support his doctrine of 
the possibility of the conversion of the worst of sinners after death. In the “‘ Gospel 
of Peter”, which may be supposed to have been written with an eye on this Epistle, 
it is stated that, when the Lord came forth from the tomb, a voice from Heaven asked 
Him if He had preached to the dead, and a voice from the Cross that followed Him 
answered, “ Yea’’. 

Dr. Selwyn prefers to base the doctrine of a preaching to the dead on John v. 
19-29. He thinks that op. 24 and 25 refer to an event which is very near, namely 
the effect that would be produced by the death of Christ not only on the spiritually 
dead, but also on those who have passed to the world of departed spirits, while the 
rest of the passage refers to the general resurrection. At any rate it is certain that 
it was the teaching of Christ that the Patriarchs were alive and were destined to 
share in the joy of the Kingdom (Mark xii. 26, 27; Matt. viii. 11, 12). Dr. 


Selwyn would confine the teaching of this passage in the Epistle to the doctrine of — 


the subjection of all evil powers to the crucified Christ. If we seek teaching about 
the state of the dead and the possibility of salvation for those who have not heard 
the Gospel in this life, we must look for it elsewhere, especially in the character of 
God as revealed by Christ. It was on this that Clement and Origen really founded 
their belief of universal restoration, rather than on any definite text, although they 
quoted such texts. Dr. Selwyn considers that “ St. Peter’s association of baptism 
with our Lord’s subjection of the supernatural powers of evil is a proclamation of 
the worth and meaning of human personality”. He rightly points out the necessity 
for the revival of such a belief at the present day when the rights of man, as man, 
are rapidly being destroyed by a mechanical “ civilisation” and an all-controlling 
State. He also considers it to be a proclamation of the universality of sin and of the 
need for redemption from it—another idea out of fashion at the present time, al- 
though the results of human sin are only too obvious to those who are willing to see. 
He thinks that the Eucharistic controversies of the last few centuries have distracted 
men’s thoughts from the importance of the theology of baptism, and that, in this, 
St. Peter has a much needed message for to-day. 

With regard to iv. 5 f. Dr. Selwyn thinks that Christ is the subject of einyyeNoOn 
and that if the “ spirits in prison ”” mentioned in ch. iii are the evil spirits that Jewish 
tradition associated with the flood, they could not possibly be the same as the vexpoi 
mentioned in this passage. He thinks that St. Peter is dealing with the same difficulty 
with which St. Paul dealt in 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, namely, the fate of those Christians 
who died before the Second Coming. If this interpretation is correct, this passage 
means that those who had been converted to Christianity and had died before the 
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Epistle was received should not be regarded as being in an inferior position to those 
converts who were still alive. The preaching to them had not been in vain. They 
had paid the penalty of death which all men must pay, but, since they had been 
converted, they would nevertheless live according to God in the spirit. This inter- 
pretation certainly fits well into the context and is supported by the general similarity 
between the Epistle of Peter and the Epistles to the Thessalonians which is clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. Selwyn. He thinks that the whole context of the two passages 
under review dwells on the cosmic significance of the passion of Christ which extends 
even to the underworld where the powers of evil are imprisoned. ‘This, he says, 
impinges on the life of men in baptism, and the practical consequence which St. 
Peter draws from the power of Christ’s death is to be found in iv. 1-4 in the sphere 
of behaviour and in ov. 5 and 6 in the sphere of eschatology. 

He compares the whole passage with a fragment of a hymn found in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16 which also refers to the triumph of Christ in all spheres of the universe. He 
also thinks that St. Peter attached special significance to baptism on account of the 
revelation of the abolition of the dividing wall between Jew and Gentile made to 
him at the baptism of Cornelius. It is certainly remarkable that there is no obvious 
reference to the other sacrament. The ark is often used as a symbol of baptism in 
the catacombs of Rome, but symbols of the Eucharist are just as common, which 
shows that teaching on the importance of both sacraments had certainly reached 
Rome at an early date. 

In Essay II we find an elaborate series of tables in which parallel passages 
from 1 Peter, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the rest of the New Testament, and from the 
moral codes of the Old Testament are compared. In others 1 Peter is compared 
with the other Epistles of St. Paul, the words of Christ and certain passages in the 
Old Testament. Parallel passages dealing with baptism are compared and so are 
references to “ truth”, “the word of truth”’ and “the word”. The idea that 
baptism is a new birth and involves a renunciation of the former manner of life is 
set out in another table; the virtues necessary to a catechumen in another; social 
duties in others and also teaching suitable for a time of persecution. Another table 
compares passages dealing with Church unity and order and yet another compares 
passages in 1 Peter and the Epistles to the Thessalonians with passages in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. From this it is inferred that there was some common body of 
teaching on morals existing which had been drawn up for the use of missionaries. 
This is probable enough. It is practically certain that a collection of Testimonia, 
that is passages from the Old ‘Testament which were considered to be prophetic of 
the life and suffering of Jesus, existed at an early date, and modern theology is now 
coming to admit that there was in circulation soon after the crucifixion an account 
of the trial, death and resurrection of Christ and of the coming of the Spirit, traces 
of which are found in every book in the New Testament and knowledge of which 
is always presupposed in readers of the Epistles. This is now called the Kerygma, 
and is distinguished from the record of the teaching of Jesus to be found primarily 
in the First and Third Gospels by giving this latter the name of the Didache. 

If Dr. Selwyn’s treatment of the “ form-history ” of 1 Peter is accepted, it will 
follow that the Didache was also drawn up early in a convenient form for the use of 
missionaries and widely known among their converts. As might be expected, this 
had much in common with the moral teaching of the Old Testament and with the 
better side of the moral teaching of the Rabbis, in so far as it had not degenerated into 
casuistry. But it differed from this teaching by the stress that it laid on certain 
unpopular virtues such as humility, submission to ill treatment, and non-resistance ; 
and it differed also in its motive, which, for Christians, was the example of the 
suffering Christ. It is remarkable, however, how seldom the Verba Christi, as Dr. 
Selwyn calls them, are textually the same as the sayings found in the Gospels, al- 
though the moral teaching of Jesus and that of the Epistles are identical. 

This demonstration should discredit once for all the foolish idea that the first 
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preachers of Christianity were not interested in the “ simple Gospel ” of the moral 
teaching of Christ, or in His “ touchingly human life”, but only in His sacrificial 
death, His supposed resurrection and His immediately expected return. These 
things certainly formed a great part of their teaching and were its motive and its 
informing spirit. But they all believed, even if they did not formulate their belief in 
words, as St. James did, that “ faith without works is dead”. To the Christian, 
works were to be the necessary consequence of faith: to the heathen, they were 
to be its most effective commendation. 

In a long note on “ imperative ” participles, such as those used in 1 Pet. iii. 
8 ff., Dr. David Daube rejects Dr. Moulton’s theory that this is proved by the 
papyri to be a Hellenistic construction and refers it to a somewhat rare Hebraic 
usage. It rarely occurs in St. Paul (Rom. xii. 9-19). Once in passages of very 
similar meaning (1 Pet. iii. 1 and Eph. v. 22) St. Peter uses the participle and St. 
Paul the imperative. Dr. Daube finds it difficult to understand why this Hebraism 
should have crept into the generally good Greek of 1 Peter. He says that it is not 
commonly used in Hebrew codes of good conduct, but that it does occur. If we 
are to postulate the use of such books by both Apostles, this is one more proof that 
St. Peter was not dependent on St. Paul, but that both of them used a common source. 
These participles are used to give general rules applicable to every one, just as the 
adjectives which are sometimes connected with them do. No one has suggested that 
an adjective with the imperative mood of the verb “ to be ” understood is a Hellen- 
istic construction. 

As for the commentary on the text, it is enough to say that it is very full, very 
learned, and full of Patristic and other quotations. 

This is one of the books which, as Lord Bacon says, are to be “ chewed and 


digested 
H. P. V. Nunn. 


Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


THE LOCI COMMUNES OF PHILIP MELANCHTHON?! 


Ir is a most noteworthy event, now so late in the history of Protestantism, when 
one of the classics of the Reformation is translated into English. Melanchthon 
has been nearly unknown in Britain, and has exercised less influence on our religious 
thought and life than the other major Continental reformers. Nearly all Calvin 
has been translated, a good deal of Luther, and even some of Zwingli and Bullinger ; 
but I believe I am right in saying that with the exception of confessions of faith and 
of some letters (in the Parker Society edition of the English Reformers) Melanch- 
thon has been left in Latin, neglected. But now Dr. C. L. Hill, Professor of 
Philosophy at Morris Brown College in Atlanta, Georgia, and a member of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, has made the 1521 edition of the Loci 
communes rerum theologicarum, seu Hypotyposes Theologicae available for us all. 
We salute Dr. Hill for the zeal he has brought to his difficult task and the fidelity 
with which he has performed it. 

For the translation of Melanchthon és a difficult task ; more difficult, for example, 
than translating the general forceful straightforwardness of Luther or the smooth 
clarity of the early Calvin. His thought is often obscure and his style craggy or 
awkward. How, for example, should intercutem morbum be translated in the 
following context : “ The theologasters measure original sin only by external works. 
Meantime they did not see the malice and, as it were, intercutem morbum”? Dr. 

1 The Loci Communes of Philip Melanchthon. With a critical introduction by the 
translator, Charles Leander Hill, $.T.M., Ph.D. (Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 1944. 274 pp. $3.00.) 
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Hill’s “ intercutaneous sickness” is literal, but strange—yet no stranger than the 
original! In general, Dr. Hill has done a very good job of work and has given us 
a faithful interpretation of the Loci. He does not obscure the author by his own 
personality or superimpose his own ideas upon the book, but allows us to hear the 
genuine voice of the young Wittenberg professor speaking to us after four hundred 
years. This is no mean task to have accomplished. Sometimes, however, Dr. Hill 
stumbles. Many of his stylistic awkwardnesses must be allowed, in that they 
faithfully reproduce the original. But he not infrequently misuses English words. 
Perhaps the most glaring example of this occurs on p. 81 : “ Original sin is a native 
propensity and a certain gesia/ impulse and energy”—which makes nonsense. 
Genialis can be translated “ genial” or “ joyful’’, but most certainly not in this 
context, where it would be better to give some such rendering as “ inherent ”’ (i.e. 
belonging to man’s genius) which seems to be Melanchthon’s meaning. Again, we 
find such pedantic or false words as “ instauration ” (p. 144), “ anile ” (p. 169), and 
the verbs “ compassionated” and “ commiserated” (p. 171)—i.e. had com- 
passion upon, and shown mercy to. And, setting aside Americanisms, we some- 
times light upon faulty grammar, as in “ the desire for fame and popular thanks rule 
supreme ” (p. 77), or “ the Scripture differs with human reason” (p. 154)—but 
perhaps the latter is the American usage ? We should also quarrel with some of his 
translations. Thus, his rendering of sinceras Jiteras is the awkward “ and so it 
happens that besides the Canonical Scriptures, there are no genuine Jetters in the 
Church” (pp. 70-71). Or again, adiectissimus ought not to be rendered “ de- 
jected”: “ For he predicted that Christ should suffer such things and that he 
would seem the most dejected of men” (p. 88). However, these are only some 
scattered blots upon what is, in general, a good translation. 

A few words must be added about the footnotes and an index. I found Dr. 
Hill’s notes most valuable. He indicates Melanchthon’s sources among the 
medieval theologians and his contemporaries, observing his debts and aversions. 
To take a typical example at random : on the sentence “’Thus when the Sophists 
teach that original sin is lack of original righteousness, they teach correctly ” (p. 83), 
he comments in these words: “ This sentence and the following ones constitute 
a sharp polemic against the scholastic doctrine of original sin. The scholastic notion 
on this locus is somewhat as follows : Original sin is merely a ‘ defectus’, a sort of 
‘languor’. For Thomas it was something negative, a ‘ vulneratio naturae’, or as 
elsewhere he called it ‘ quidam habitus corruptus’. But all the while, ‘ inclinatio 
naturalis ad virtutem non amittitur’; it was only weakened by original sin. Cf. 
Thomas : Summa Prima sec. quaest. 85, art. r-3. Duns Scotus looked upon it as 
‘ rebellio’ in the natural state of man : Sent. II. dist. 30, quaest. 2. Biel expressed 
it in these words: ‘ Rectitudo autem naturalis voluntatis ejus scil. libertas, non 
corrumpitur per peccatum ; illa enim est realiter ipsa voluntas, nec ab ea separabilis ’ : 
Sent. Lib. II. dist. 30, qu. 1, art. III. dub. 4.” While these footnotes show the 
translator’s wide reading, they also contain two weaknesses. The references to the 
Fathers should be as full as those to the schoolmen. And all the Latin ought to be 
translated. It is a pity there is no index, for it is necessary in such a work. There 
is, however, a comprehensive bibliography of works on the 1521 Loci, and the promise 
of a complete bibliography in a future work on Melanchthon. If Dr. Hill revises 
this book for a second edition, as we greatly hope he will, there are these few points 
we would commend to his consideration : to revise the style quite thoroughly ; 
to give fuller footnotes, but in English ; and to include a full index of authors and 
subjects. We should also like to hint hopefully that we regard this as hors d’ceuvre 
and not the full meal. The 1535 and 1543 editions stil] await translation. 

The reader must not look in this 1521 Loci communes for a complete system of 
theology, a reformed summa theologica. The 1535 edition had some such purpose, 
but Melanchthon’s aim at present is both more modest and more practical. He 
deliberately sets aside all speculative theology—e.g. the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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Christology, atonement—and regards everything in its relationship to man. Thus, 
he does not consider the nature of God, but shows how God regards us and in 
what position we stand before Him. He refuses to discuss the mystery of the two 
Persons in Christ or the mode of Incarnation, but holds up what Christ means before 
our eyes. This accent on the practical, understandable as a reaction against the 
sometimes excessive subtlety of the schoolmen, made it possible for the Reformers to 
be suspect of Arianism. Moreover, it was a line of thought without a future. 
Melanchthon was wise to pay attention to “ objective ” doctrines in later editions. 

In spite of his practical aim, however, much of the work has an academic, 
over-dry flavour about it. Melanchthon was well called Praeceptor Germaniae : 
he is the schoolmaster of the Reformation. He is the first of a line of Protestant 
schoolmen. And yet he is often caught up to a fine fervour: “ Sins may terrify, 
death and other evils of the world may terrify ; just trust that since you have received 
the ogpayida of mercy toward you, you will be saved how much soever the very 
gates of hell may disturb you” (p. 245). Or this: “ For when by faith we have 
tasted of the mercy of God, and have known the divine goodness through the word 
of the gospel which pardons our sins and promises grace, the soul cannot but love 
God in return and be joyful, and express its gratitude by some mutual kindness as it 
were for such great mercy ’’ (p. 202). Sometimes, too, we are dazzled by a sudden 
flash of brilliance, like the fine paradox : “Therefore thou dost not believe unless 
thou dost believe that salvation has been promised to thee also”’ (p. 185). 

Speaking generally, however, he lacks Luther’s superabundant vitality and 
creativeness and Calvin’s wide genius. But the 1521 Loci has a certain greatness of 
its own. He is at this stage of his career—remember that he is only twenty-four— 
very decidedly under the influence of Luther. Later, he will deviate from his master, 
not only making alarming concessions to Rome in vain attempts for peace, but even 
in his own teaching taking an un-Lutheran path. But now he gives what is, in 
effect, a systematisation of Luther’s unsystematic theology. This is not to deny 
either originality or importance to the book. For his greatness lies in his appre- 
hension and accentuation of what he perceives are the cardinal points of Luther’s 
theological departure from Rome. An example of this that comes at once to mind is 
his teaching on the deneficia Christi; so that E. Brunner calls his statement— 
hoc est Christum cognoscere, beneficia ejus cognoscere—“ not only wellknown, but we 
might almost say, from the theological point of view, epoch-making ” (The Mediator, 
p- 407). He shows the same pertinacity in apprehension and thoroughness i in 
execution in the place he gives to the idea of the promises of God. 

The 1521 work is, in fact, a most important book, both academically and 
generally. Granted that it shows the faults that would be expected i in such a young 
author : granted also that it cannot stand beside even the first edition of the Jnstitutio ; 
what then? Its theological acumen and religious power more than compensate 
for its faults ; and it would be unfair to measure him beside Calvin, who would be 
exceptional in any age. Academically, its importance lies in the fact that it should 
bring many British theologians to grips with Lutheran thoughts. But it should be 
also important for pastors. No one would find it a waste of time to read it carefully 
and critically ; and it matters little that most of us, brought up under a different 
tradition, cannot follow Melanchthon in everything. To grapple with this alert 
and positive Lutheran theologian will mean for most of his British readers the 
stimulation of a strange and fresh point of view, and, in the end, if no new truths, 
at least a firmer grasp of old beliefs. Assuredly, we should all let ourselves be guided 
by his final directions : “‘ You have the most common topics of theological science. 
Seek a more exact account from Scripture.” This is the authentic voice of the 
Reformation confession. 


Cobham, 
Kent. 


T. H. L. Parker. 
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THE INFALLIBLE WORD! 


Tuere is probably no finer statement of the Christian view of the Bible than that 
given in the first chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith. The volume 
now before us was written to re-affirm in a twentieth-century context the high 
doctrine of Scripture which that chapter sets out. It was undertaken on the occasion 
of the Tercentenary of the Westminster Assembly which Presbyterians (and not 
only Presbyterians) all over the world celebrated three years ago. “The point of 
view of this volume ”’, say the editors, “ is that of a cordial acceptance of the high 
Protestant doctrine of the Bible. It is the position of Westminster Theological 
Seminary, which was established in 1929 to carry on the tradition of loyalty to the 
Bible and the Reformed Faith which was the distinguishing mark of Princeton 
Theological Seminary until its reorganization in that year. We welcome the 
illumination of the Scriptures which discovery and research provide. We are as 
much concerned with the light which may yet break forth from the Scriptures 
and with the knowledge to be gained from a study of the world in which the Scrip- 
tures originated as any student of the Bible. In that sense we have no desire to 
remain where the Westminster divines of the seventeenth century stood. However, 
their formulation of the doctrine of Scripture in our judgment remains valid to-day. 
It does not need to retreat in the face of modern scholarship ” (p. 6). 

The Faculty of Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, set them- 
selves in this symposium to maintain this position in their respective departments 
of Biblical and theological science. They are well accustomed to working as a 
literary team, as is known to all readers of The Westminster Theological Fournal, 
a periodical of high quality, dedicated to conservative Biblical scholarship, which 
has now completed its eighth year. 

The symposium is opened by Professor John Murray, of the Chair of Systematic 
Theology, with a chapter on “ The Attestation of Scripture”. He deals first with 
the objective witness of the Scriptures themselves and then with the inward testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. As the Bible is the Rule of Faith in respect of all the other 
Christian doctrines, he urges, so it is also in respect of the doctrine of Scripture, 
To the obvious objection that in this case one is arguing in a circle, or behaving 
like a judge who should accept the witness of a defendant in his own defence rather 
than the evidence derived from all the relevant circumstances, he replies: “ Our 
discussion is premised upon the proposition that the Bible is the Word of God 
and therefore premised on the presupposition that it is unique and belongs to the 
realm of the divine. For this reason the argument from self-testimony is in order 
and perfectly consistent. Indeed, it is the only procedure that is consistent with the 
uniqueness of the question with which we are dealing ” AP. 10). This argument, 
granting the author’s premisses, is undoubtedly sound. The Word of God must 
necessarily be self-authenticating; it cannot be proved to be the Word of God by 
any argument proceeding from a lower source than God Himself. And the testi- 
mony of Scripture to itself is confirmed in the regenerate heart by the inward witness 
of the Spirit: “ It is the function of the Holy Spirit to open the minds of men to 
perceive that testimony and cause the Word of God to be borne home to the mind 
of man with ruling power and conviction. . . . The two pillars of true faith in 
Scripture as God’s Word are the objective witness and the internal testimony ”’ 
(PP. 49 

Dr. E. J. Young, Assistant Professor of Old Testament, follows with a chapter 
on “ The Authority of the Old Testament’. Here, of course, the prime argument 
is the witness of Christ to the O.T. “ For us”, as Sir George Adam Smith said, 

1 The Infallible Word. AS a by the Members of the Faculty of Westminster 
Theological Semin Edited by N. B. Stonehouse Paul 
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“ its supreme sanction is that which it received from Christ Himself. ... What was 
indispensable to the Redeemer must always be indispensable to the redeemed.” 
Professor Young’s summary of our Lord’s witness is followed by an interesting 
examination of the canon of the O.T., in which he contests some of the current 
“ critical” accounts of its canonisation. (He defends, in a footnote on p. 70, his 
use of “critic” and “ critical” to denote the attitude generally destructive of 
traditional views, but we wish that in a scholarly work like this he and his col- 
leagues—who are all critics in the proper sense—had not made this concession to 
popular parlance.) He is certainly right when he sums up the essence of canonicity 
by saying that “ in the singular providence of God, his people recognized his Word 
and honoured it from the time of its first appearance ”’ (pp. 69 f.). But his chapter 
would have been enhanced in value if, in criticising the inferences about the history 
of the O.T. canon commonly drawn from the threefold division of the Hebrew 
Bible, he had gone into the question of the true relation of that division to the 
history of the canon, and also if he had said something about the function ascribed 
by Jewish tradition to the Great Synagogue in this connection. The last sentence 
of the text on p. 86 reads awkwardly because a causal clause is made to do duty as 
a noun clause. 

The best contribution of all, to the present reviewer’s mind, is that on “ The 
Authority of the New Testament” by Professor N. B. Stonehouse, of the Chair of 
New Testament. In so far as the brief scope of 49 pages allows, he treats his subject 
in a wholly admirable manner, revealing the keen insight and up-to-date scholarship 
that we expect from the author of The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. 
After stating the issues at stake in the subject of his contribution, he examines the 
testimony of Scripture and the attestation of the Church, and does so in such a way 
as to make us hope that Dr. Stonehouse will prove before too long to be the author 
of that new book on the N.T. canon that is so sorely wanted in the world of theo- 
logical literature. 

The Assistant Professor of New Testament, Dr. J. H. Skilton, comes next 
with a chapter on “The Transmission of the Scriptures’. He first quotes that 
section of the Westminster Confession which declares that the Hebrew O.T. and 
the Greek N.T., “ being immediately inspired by God, and by His singular care 
and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore authentical ; so as, in all con- 
troversies of religion, the Church is finally to appeal unto them.”” The late Professor 
B. W. Bacon referred with his usual mordant wit to “ the Princetonian /ost inerrant 
Bible ”’, alluding to the strict accuracy with which the former Princeton theologians 
predicated full and direct inspiration of the autographs of Scripture and not of copies 
or translations of these. But lost autographs do not necessarily imply a lost Bible, 
if we can be sure that the copies and translations available to us in our day represent 
those autographs with sufficient accuracy to serve the divine purpose for which 
the Scriptures were given, that they should teach us “ what man is to believe con- 
cerning God, and what duty God requires of man ”. And of this we may well be 
sure, for to-day we are in a better position than even the Westminster Divines 
to know that the Scriptures have been transmitted, under the providence of God, 
with altogether remarkable fidelity. Dr. Skilton, towards the end of his survey, 
quotes B. B. Warfield: “ The  autographic text of the New Testament is distinctly 
within the reach of criticism in so immensely the greater part of the volume, that 
we cannot despair of restoring to ourselves and the Church of God, His Book, 
word for word, as He gave it by inspiration to men.” 

There follow two chapters full of practical sanity, by Professors Paul Woolley 
and R. B. Kuiper, of the Chairs of Church History and Practical Theology respect- 
ively, the former on “ The Relevancy of Scripture ” and the latter on “ Scriptural 
Preaching”. Dr. Woolley makes it plain what we should and should not expect 
from Scripture, and how we ought and ought not to use it. The Bible presents the 
divine Heilsgeschichte: “ a history of God’s dealings with mankind and in particular 
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his provision for reconciliation between God and fallen man. . . . The same general 
purpose [as that stated in John xx. 31] animates not only the Gospel of John but the 
Bible as a whole” (pp. 189 f.). “ Scripture contains all the information which 
a man needs in order to set forth the way of salvation. Further, the Bible contains 
all the guidance which is needed for the continuous living of the Christian life. 
It is completely sufficient at this point” (pp. 191 f.). “ A given Biblical text can- 
not be applied as a universal plaster for any conceivable condition. Its use depends 
upon its specific applicability ” (p. 204). We are, incidentally, not entirely convinced 
that Dr. Woolley is right in suggesting that the story of the Good Samaritan is 
“ most probably a piece of fiction, told by our Lord to illustrate a point” (p. 198). 

The preacher referred to by Dr. Kuiper on page 244, who preached on “ The 
Perils of Middle Age ’’ from Psalm xci. 6 (“ the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day”), was—whether consciously or not—following in the footsteps of Paul 
Bourget, whose novel, Le Démon de Midi (a title drawn from daemonium meridianum 
in the Vulgate of that same verse), deals with the temptations which assail a man in 
the middle time of life. But, to be sure, a novelist may allow himself greater liberties 
than a preacher should! Of Dr. Kuiper’s chapter as a whole we need say no more 
than that all aspiring preachers would do well to read it with earnest attention. 

Professor C. Van Til, of the Chair of Apologetics, a philosopher of distinction 
not unknown to readers of Tue Evanceiicat Quarrterzy, brings the symposium 
to an end with a chapter on “ Nature and Scripture”. As the Westminster Con- 
Session presents the doctrine of Scripture as ing the four characteristics of 
necessity, authority, sufficiency and perspicuity, so Dr. Van Til presents God’s 
revelation of Himself in nature as correspondingly possessing the same four notes. 
“God’s revelation in nature, together with God’s revelation in Scripture, form 
God’s one grand scheme of covenant revelation of himself to man. The two forms 
of revelation must therefore be seen as presupposing and supplementing one another. 
They are aspects of one general philosophy of history ”’ (p. 259). 

Dr. Van Til then turns to examine, over against the Reformed doctrine of 
Natural Revelation, the Natural Theology of Greek Origin, the history of which he 
traces briefly from Plato and Aristotle through Thomas Aquinas and Kant down to 
—whom but Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Niebuhr, and John Mackay! As Dr. Van Til 
has developed this thesis with regard to the dialectical theologians in detail in his 
recent book, The New Modernism, which will receive separate notice in our review 
pages, we need not examine its justification at present. 

But not only Dr. Van Til, but most of the contributors to this symposium, take 
issue with Barth and the so-called Barthian school, as being the proponents of a 
theology different not in degree but in kind from that of the Westminster Confession. 
So far as Barth’s attitude to natural theology is concerned, this is certainly true. 
When Barth, in reply to the invitation of the Aberdeen University Senatus to serve 
as Gifford Lecturer for 1937-1938, wrote, “I am the avowed opponent of all 
natural theology ”’, he included the natural theology which Dr. Van Til maintains 
as well as “ the natural theology of Greek origin ”, which Lord Gifford intended to 
be the general subject of the lectures founded by him. In this Barth certainly 
diverges from the Reformers in general. The Barthian interpretation of the inward 
witness of the Spirit, which appears to regard this as almost the ratio essendi of 
Biblical revelation instead of the ratio cognoscendi, is a further point of divergence 
from the Westminster Confession. For all that, we of the Reformed Way in this 
country have generally welcomed the dialectical theology as a long step in the right 
direction. The late Editor of Tue Evanceiica, Quarterty greeted the Barthian 
movement as a “ Reformed ”? movement, alongside that associated with Dr. Lecerf 
in France, “ directed towards the recognition of the authority of Scripture as the 
only basis for the Church’s mission and certitude, and also towards Reformed 
doctrine as systematised in the Institutes and other works of Calvin ”.4 

1D. Maclean, The Revival of the Reformed Faith (1938), p. 9- 
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We give a warm welcome to this fresh statement of the Reformed doctrine of 
Scripture, for which we thank our Westminster friends, and hope that both in its 
American edition and in a British edition for which we learn arrangements are being 
made, it may help greatly towards the re-establishment in the Church of “ an high 
and reverend esteem of the holy scripture ” as “ the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice ’’. 

On p. v, line 4 from foot, “ Presbyterian ”’ is mis-spelt; on p. 282, n. 11 (and 
in the Index, p. 295) “ A. E. Bouquet ” should be “ A. C. Bouquet.” 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


THESE REMARKABLE MEN?! 


Tue adjective “ remarkable” may sometimes have been employed with doubtful 
relevancy, but there is no doubt whatever that the men of whom the Literary 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society here writes deserved that designa- 
tion. They are the men who, round about the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, lived near one another in what was then a quiet 
village in the neighbourhood of London, and are often called “ The Clap 
Sect ”’. 

They were surely remarkable men. As Mr. Patten reminds us in his preface, 
they were the originators of the movement that brought about the destruction of 
the slave trade in 1807 and the final emancipation of the slaves in 1833, and they 
also had a decisive share in the founding of two great Societies—the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in 1799 and the Bible Society in 1804 : they were closely associated 
as well with the early days of the Religious Tract Society. “‘ That is to say, they 
were responsible for outstanding achievements both in the political and the religious 
world at the beginning of the nineteenth century.” 

The Bishop of Lichfield, who is a great-grandson of Elizabeth Fry, says, in a 
foreword, that “‘ the parallels between their day and ours are curiously close. They 
lived their lives and founded their movements when a Napoleonic invasion of this 
island was every bit as probable as the awaited Nazi invasion of 1940. But, busy 
with home guards and war work in the same way as ourselves, they never thought 
of postponing their projects to quieter times. Then, as before in history—and there 
are some signs of the same thing to-day—a period of war and uncertainty, even of 
chaos, seems to provide not a less but a more favourable soil for fresh springings 
of the life of the Spirit”. The Bishop declares that these men provide a superb 
illustration of Dr. Johnson’s famous aphorism, that “ it is prodigious what good a 
man may do if he will make a business of it”. The Bishop adds that “‘ these re- 
markable men’ certainly knew what it meant to be ‘ saved by grace’, but with 
their deep spiritual experience they combined hard thinking, and in their several 
ways, as members of Parliament, bankers, business men, imperial administrators, 
they brought to their religious and social enterprises outstanding powers of intellect, 
knowledge and organisation ”’. 

The story of what these men achieved ought to urge men of God to-day to fresh 
and constructive efforts in the mighty enterprise of that Kingdom of God which is 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ”’. 

Chief among them was William Wilberforce, who was a close friend of the 
younger Pitt, in spite of grave differences of political and religious standpoint. 
“He has had, and has, his detractors,” Mr. Patten writes. “In his own day 
Hazlitt devoted half an essay to his disparagement. With a quiverful of arrows, 
all barbed and all poisoned, he shot them at random in Wilberforce’s direction in 


1 These Remarkable Men. By John A. Patten. (Lutterworth Press, London and 
Redhill. 1945. 159 pp. 75. 6d.) 
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the hope that some of them would find a chink in the old campaigner’s armour. 
The arrows all fell wide of the mark, and deserve to-day, if even such an honour 
be really merited, only to find a place in some museum of antiquities” (pp. 27, 28). 

Mr. Patten also deals very faithfully with a modern critic of Wilberforce. In 
his Short History of our Religion, D. C. Somervell is good enough to admit that 
“ Wilberforce was not a hypocrite”, and then goes on to say, in a patronising and 
supercilious manner, that “ he was simply a very earnest and at bottom, perhaps, a 
rather stupid man, with a very defective religion”. In reply, Mr. Patten quotes 
very effectively the glowing tribute paid to Wilberforce and his friends, by G. M. 
Trevelyan in his History of England, for what they did in “ arousing the conscience 
of the British people to stop the slave traffic in 1807 and to abolish slavery in 1833 
just before the development of the interior of Africa by the European races began”. 
Mr. Patten adds : “ This is a considerable achievement for a rather stupid man with 
a very defective religion ” (p. 28). 

Scottish churchmen can never forget that it was a book written by Wilberforce 
that led to the conversion of Thomas Chalmers. The full title of the book is: 
A Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians in the 
Higher and Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. 

Mr. Patten has written deeply interesting studies of other members of “ The 
Clapham Team”, such as the First President of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth ; the First Chairman, Granville Sharp ; 
the First Treasurer, Henry Thornton ; the.Faithful Henchman, James Stephen ; 
the Man behind the Scenes, Zachary Macaulay ; and the Country Member, Thomas 
Babington, Macaulay’s brother-in-law. 

The “ Faithful Henchman ”’ had a son, Sir James Stephen, who, when he was 
in the Colonial Office, drew up the Bill for the abolition of the slave trade and 
framed the scheme for the self-government of Canada. Important as these labours 
were, it is by his brilliant “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” which appeared 
first in The Edinburgh Review, that he has achieved lasting fame. Two of the 
essays, “ William Wilberforce” and “The Clapham Sect”’, furnish us with 
valuable first-hand information with regard to “ these remarkable men.” Sir James 
Stephen had two distinguished sons, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, who wrote the 
History of the Common Law of England, and Sir Leslie Stephen, who was the editor 
of The Dictionary of National Biography, and whose books Hours in a Library and 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century are still read. Virginia Woolf 
was a daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Zachary Macaulay, the father of the famous historian, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, was a son of the Scottish Manse. He was born at Inveraray in 1768. 
“ August 24—I preached in the forenoon from ‘ He that is faithful in the least is 
faithful also in much, and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much’ ”. 
“This”, Mr. Patten says, “ looks like an extract from a clergyman’s diary, but as 
a matter of fact it is no such thing. It is a quotation from Zachary Macaulay’s 
report of his work as Governor of Sierra Leone which he sent home to Henry 
Thornton, the chairman of the company responsible for the direction of this colony 
of enfranchised negroes” (p. 101). It was in that spirit that Zachary Macaulay 
did whatever he had todo. He wasa man who thoroughly deserved the tribute which 
Gladstone paid to him in the House of Commons in 1841 : “a man of profound 
benevolence, of acute understanding, of indefatigable industry, and of that self- 
denying temper which is content to work in secret, to forego the recompense of 
present fame, and to seek for its reward beyond the grave ” (p. 110). 

In his concluding chapter, which is entitled “ Forward from Clapham”, Mr. 
Patten says of his heroes that “ they lived in an atmosphere of religion ; God was 
real to them ; and whatever they were enabled to do for their fellow-men was 
through dependence upon Him. They had a rich spiritual experience. One reason 
why our religion is so ineffective to-day is that there is so little of it. Our spiritual 
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experience is so thin that it fails to make much difference in our own lives or in the 
lives of others. ‘The only faith that can revolutionize society is a faith that burns as a 
flame of righteousness and of that sacred fire we have little enough ” (p. 149). 

A book like this demonstrates the fact that the Evangelical faith, when it is not 
merely a dead orthodoxy but a matter of vital experience, can accomplish great 
things. A hundred and fifty years ago it initiated the movement which set free so 
many negro slaves, and, as Trevelyan finely says, at a later stage “ Evangelicalism 
produced Lord Shaftesbury, the Wilberforce of the whites ” (p. 30). 

Most of “ these remarkable men” have been more or less forgotten. As Mr. 
Patten aptly remarks, “ they are like the hero of the Bible story who saved the city, 
‘yet no man remembered that same poor man’” (p. 12). This book, which is 
delightfully written, ought to do something towards the rectifying of an injustice 


like that. 
ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN LATIN AMERICA? 


Tuis is essentially a book for Americans and deals almost exclusively with the 
attitude of South Americans to Protestant missions from the U.S.A. It scarcely 
glances at any of the British missions in Latin America. This is because it was 
written to meet the challenge which began to be thrown out so daringly in 1942 
by the hierarchy in both North and South America, that the presence of Protestant 
missionaries in the latter is an obstacle to the Good Neighbour Policy, and is the 
reason why U.S. citizens are unpopular in Latin America. These views were con- 
stantly set forth in publications like the Catholic Digest, Extension, and America ; 
and official overtures were made by the hierarchy to the United States Government 
to stop Protestant missionaries from going to Latin American countries because 
“ these are soundly Catholic ”’. 

It seems incredible that such a claim should be made at this time of day. Many 
friends of “ Uncle Sam” in Latin America were pained to see the attempts of the 
United States Government to please those who made such demands. It was obvious 
to those who knew South America well that the State Department had been mis- 
informed as to the attitude of tens of thousands of intelligent South Americans who 
have seen for themselves the evils of ultramontanism, and, even when nominally 
Roman Catholic, are keen on liberty of thought and conscience. 

The aim of Dr. Howard’s book is to show how important this element is in the 
life of South America. He has done his work well as one would expect from a man 
of his ability and wide experience, who was born in the Argentine and has spent 
the greater part of his life as a writer, preacher and lecturer in South America. He 
has travelled in all the South American countries to learn at first hand the views 
of leading citizens on the question of the presence of Protestant missionaries in 
their midst. He found them—ex-Presidents, diplomats, senators, heads of univer- 
sities, distinguished lawyers, outstanding intellectuals, poets, etc.—willing to 
testify publicly their admiration for the work done by these missionaries. Such 
witnesses are quoted at length. Take a few of these statements at random. Ex- 
President Carlos Ibanez (the strong man of Chile) wrote: “I have been told of 
the attacks against the Protestant Church in the United States because of its mission- 
ary activity in Latin America. It is my agreeable duty to say to you that so far as 
Chile is concerned there is no basis for such unjust accusations. The work which is 
accomplished by the Protestant Churches is the expression of a practical and dis- 

1 Religious Liberty in Latin America? By George P. Howard. Foreword ohn A. 
Madang. Press, Philadelphia.” r944. xxii, 170 pp. Price $2.) 
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interested religion which only a very bigoted mind could fail to realise.” He goes 
on amply to prove this statement. Dr. Manuel Carlos Farrez, President of the 
Appeal Court, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, said :« Protestantism has served as a stimulus 
to Roman Catholicism. It is a warning to that Church that it must awaken from the 
sleep of indifference into which it had been lulled as a result of its isolation from 
other currents of thought. The freedom granted to other religions in Brazil has 
been helpful to the Roman Church itself.” Of special interest to the present reviewer 
are the vigorous statements of Dr. Manuel Seoana and Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
distinguished writers and intellectuals. They both express in no uncertain way 
their belief in religious freedom, and assess very highly the work done by Protestant 
missionaries. In 1944 they were exiles in Chile because of the regime of intolerance 
which prevailed in their native Peru. Now they have returned to Peru, Dr. Seoana 
as a Senator and Dr. Sanchez as a member of the Chamber of Deputies. Their party 
has had a remarkable triumph, and indeed the liberal elements are now everywhere 
triumphant in South America except in the Argentine. 

In no part of the book has Dr. Howard rendered greater service than where 
he unmasks the designs of “‘ Hispanidad”’. This movement meant everything that 
would carry Latin America away from the influence of the United States and back 
to Spain and the Middle Ages. For a time this party was very influential while the 
totalitarian powers were going from strength to strength in Europe. The ideal was 
the old one of an absolute Church in an absolute State, where there would be 
neither freedom of conscience nor political freedom. With the victory of the Allies 
this ideal has been shattered for the time being except in the Argentine. Dr. 
Howard’s book will help the reader to understand the religious and intellectual 
currents operative in South America where many people, through bitter experience, 
have come to realise the importance of liberty in Church and State. Such people 
form only a part of the South American people, but a most important part. Though 
directed primarily to the North American public, this book will prove illuminating 
to British readers who will welcome its recent availability in Great Britain. 


A. M. Renwick. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM CAREY! 


Apart from the intrinsic importance of its subject-matter, for William Carey is 
one of the great figures in modern Church history, this book, coming as it does from 
Holland and written in English by a working minister of the Reformed Church, 
has an interest all its own. There is a quaintness and directness about it that makes it 
attractive reading. Obviously a hero worshipper, Dr. Oussoren has taken immense 
pains to depict the life and work of Doctor Carey in true and worthy colours. To 
this end he has read widely, and the extent of his researches is indicated by the 
amazing number and variety of the authorities he summons to his aid and the vol- 
uminous footnotes he appends to his chapters. We have seldom come across a volume 
of this kind so well documented. This is as it should be, for William Carey has 
grown in stature with the passing years and the more Christian people know about 
him the better. 

The author very rightly devotes a good deal of his space to the missionary 
principles of William Carey, for these principles have stood the test of time and are 
as relevant to-day as they were a century and more ago. They are specially relevant 
now when the missionary enterprise in India faces the greatest crisis, and some 
think the greatest opportunity, in its history. It was not the least of the merits of 

1 William wey & — his Missi Principles. By Dr. A. H. Oussoren, Minister 
of the Reformed Church at Middelburg. (A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 
Leiden. 1945. xii, 318 pp. Price fi. 7.50.) 
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this truly great man that, as Dr. Oussoren reminds us, he “ not only understood his 
own time, but also had a clear conception of the times before him”. The future 
was ever before him as he thought and planned. 

Carey’s missionary principles are embodied in what is known as the Serampore 
Covenant, a noble document drawn up by his colleagues and himself in 1805, 
about the time Nelson was winning the Battle of Trafalgar. In Appendix A Dr. 
Oussoren gives the famous charter in full. It contains eleven articles, and of these, 
to show their quality, we quote four : 


1. To set an infinite value on human souls. 

2. To preach “ Christ Crucified ”’ as the grand means of conversions. 

3. To guard and build up the hosts that may be gathered. 

4. To give ourselves without reserve to the Cause “ not counting even the clothes 
we wear our own”’, 


To William Carey the Indian was a man for whom Christ died, and in that 
sacred light he preached “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified”. That is still the heart 
of the missionary message. Its efficacy has been strikingly demonstrated in the 
Forward Movement in Evangelism promoted by the National Christian Council 
of India where report after report bears witness that “ the preaching of the Cross” 
is the way to the heart and conscience of India. 

William Carey was a great Church builder. He lived up to his inspiring motto, 
“ Attempt great things for God : expect great things from God”. He expected to 
see the Church of Christ planted in India and become the central force in evangelisa- 
tion. To this end he prayed and worked and planned. He and his like-minded 
colleagues founded what we know today as Serampore College, a centre of Christian 
learning where students are grounded in Arts and Theology. Under its charter 
Serampore is empowered to confer Degrees in Theology, and in training men for the 
Ministry of the Church in India it has rendered superlative service to “ the hosts 
that have been gathered ’’. Serampore has set the standard for theological education 
in India. By the same token the autonomy of the Baptist Church in Bengal to-day 
is a fine tribute to the far-sighted Church policy of Carey and his colleagues. 

Article 4 is a reminder that the Serampore brethren, as Dr. Oussoren tells us, 
were familiar with the faith and practice of the Moravian missionaries and in the 
main followed their way of life. In any case, simplicity of life is a principle that 
Indians recognise and approve. 

Carey’s principles as they affected caste, polygamy, politics, self-support, mis- 
sionary training and all the other problems that Christian Missions are heir to, are 
brought under review by this observant admirer and from the closely packed 
narrative emerges a man of like passions with ourselves, but a man also whose resolute 
faith, good Christian sense, largeness of vision and humble Christian character 
made him meet to be a leader of men and the pioneer of British Protestant mis- 
sionaries to India. No man has left a deeper mark on the Christian life of that land. 

It will be remembered that it was Carey’s printed “ Enquiry whether the 
Commission given by our Lord be not still binding on us” that awakened the 
Church of his day to its missionary obligation, and the striking thing there is, as 
Dr. Oussoren points out, that he did not use the argument of the perishing heathen 
to enforce his plea but rested his case on the express command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Odedience was his trumpet call. So it must ever be : it is Christ who gives 
the “ Macedonian Call”, and it is the Christian’s duty to obey. The commission 
is binding on all Christians and it has never been withdrawn. 

Dr. Oussoren is to be congratulated on what has evidently been to him a labour 


of love, and will, we doubt not, be to his readers a missionary study of compelling 
interest. 


J. Z. Hopes. 
Edinburgh, 
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SCIENTIFIC RATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN FAITH?! 


Dr. Crarx has here carried the war into the enemy’s camp. Himself a scientist, 
he is in a favourable position to expose the inconsistencies, irrelevancies and fallacies 
of those enemies of the Christian Faith whose prestige rests entirely on the fact that 
they are professional scientists. He has selected Prof. J. B. S. Haldane and Dr. 
J. S. Huxley as prominent exponents of scientific rationalism and has subjected their 
theories to rigorous examination. His verdict, after accumulating sufficient evidence 
from their own writings, is in effect that these two men and others who are like 
them are living in glass houses when they oppose Christianity in the name of scientific 
rationalism and that they have only succeeded in smashing all their own glass. Of 
course they are quite likely to have influenced in their own direction some who 
readily give ear to people who pander to the whims of the natural man, and also to 
have given concern to some honest souls who lack the intellectual equipment re- 
quired for the detection of plausible fallacies. This is no doubt one of the motives 
which have led Dr. Clark to write this helpful and incisive book. In any case he has 
effectively pricked the bubble blown up by the views of the above-mentioned 
scientists on religion and in addition has analysed them, without using the entire 
technique of the psychoanalyst, to bring out the fact that both are suffering from the 
frustrations which they encountered in youth. 

Dr. Clark is courageous enough to say same things which greatly needed to be 
said and which a professional scientist can say with most grace and effect, such as 
that agnosticism is often used as a dope to keep people from repenting of their sins, 
and that the much advertised idea that science is entirely rational is false pretence. 
But a short review cannot do justice to this book which ought to be read widely and 
carefully. Chapters V and VII on Agnosticism and New Orders are so telling that 
Dr. Clark might enlarge both of them into two new books. 


Edinburgh. 


Dantret Lamont. 


THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN? 


Tuis is an eminently satisfactory book. It is good that it is published at so low a cost, 
for it ought to get into the hands of as many people as possible. Dr. Cundy has all 
the equipment required for a true interpretation of the Christian Faith, wide 
knowledge, accurate scholarship, and a clear evangelical understanding without 
which a true interpretation is impossible. He knows his Bible and uses it with high 
intelligence and deep insight. His thinking is Biblical through and through, and 
in no question of religious interest does he abandon revelation for speculation. Yet 
his learning is so generous and thorough that he is able to bring “ forth out of his 
treasure things new and old”. His book is confirmation of the truth that nothing but 
complete fidelity to the Bible can give both depth and balance to a writer’s thought 
on the things which are high and holy. 

Dr. Cundy’s style is so simple and lucid that his book can be read with pleasure 
by people of average intelligence. But one is glad to find in him a man who is not 
carried away by the modern parrot-cry that Christian preachers and teachers should 
give up using such “ theological” words as “ justification” and “ atonement”, 
which “ nobody understands”. If a reasonable human being does not know the 
meaning of the great words of the Bible, who is to blame ? Dr. Cundy uses these 
great words freely and gathers great thoughts about them in such a way that anyone 


1 Scienti he omg pow ism and Christian Faith. By R. E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, London. 1945. 96 PR Price 25.) 

* The Faith of a Christian. By H. Martyn Cundy, M.A., Ph.D. (Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, London. 1945. 96 pp. Price 2s.) 
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who is in earnest is bound to understand what the words mean. Nor does he evade 
any of the supreme issues of life on which the Bible speaks the final word. In 
particular it is refreshing to find him following the New Testament and the standard 
theologians in holding fast to the core of the Christian Faith—that Christ died for 
our sins as our Substitute. Surely it is only with this view that we can give our 
passionate gratitude to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The book has four appendices dealing mainly with intellectual difficulties. The 
whole work is of special merit and is to be highly recommended. 


Danizt Lamont. 


Edinburgh. 
NATURAL LAW} 


Tuis little book has an importance far beyond its size. It makes hard reading. 
Every one of its forty pages requires but repays the closest study. It professes to be 
simply “ notes ”’ of discussions held over several years at St. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden, by a group of Christians “ clerical and lay, Catholic and Protestant, 
British and Continental”, most of whom were theologians, while others were 
primarily interested in politics, jurisprudence or economics. All were at one in 
awareness “ of the need for a guiding principle of social conduct which would be 
equivalent to the traditional conception of the Law of Nature”: as also of the 
impossibility “ of simply recalling to life any ancient or mediaeval form of the 
conception ”. What they feel to be needful in an age of “ relativism, naturalism, 
subjectivism or what not ”’ is an ethical criterion “ which Christian men can affirm 
in fidelity to God, but which can be expected to be recognised as reasonable by 
men who are not” professing Christians. It must be more widely accepted than 
“ Christian principles”, more substantial than “ democratic ideals”, and more 
definite than “ undenominational Christianity”. In short they are in search of a 
universal and immutable standard which will guarantee that justice in the widest 
sense is no mere matter of temporary social convenience, varying with time and 
place and from man to man, nor yet an expression of the arbitrary will of the (tem- 
porarily) stronger. 

They find nothing better than the conception of Natural Law, originally 
developed by the Stoics in amplification of their maxim, “ Live agreeably to nature ” 
—where nature means human nature, assumed to be essentially rational and free. 
This conception was early taken over by Christianity—possibly as early as St. Paul, 
e.g. Rom. ii. 14 f.—with some modification in view of the Biblical doctrines of God 
and the Fall. It was fully developed by Thomas Aquinas, and reappears, though 
with less distinctness, in the teaching of Luther and Calvin. The mark of the 
Lutheran participators in the discussions is evident in the repeated emphasis on 
man’s sinful state and the consequent darkening of the natural conscience, and in the 
caveat that “ what is believed by all reasonable men of goodwill” is not to be 
accepted without scrutiny as true Natural Law. This means a refusal to join hands 
with, for example Walter Lippmann, who, in his Preface to Morals, seeks a basis 
for ethics in just such a consensus of the best opinion in all ages. The suggested 
use of the phrase “ Theonomic thinking ” will appeal also to Calvinists. 

One has a certain sympathy with the contention that “ it gets men nowhere 
to be told simply that if only Christian principles were applied all would be well”. 
That is a facile dictum savouring of complacency and even of defeatism. Never- 
theless one is not sure that Natural Law is in any better case. While agreeing that 
“ it is certainly false to say that the war was fought for Christianity ”, one suspects 
that it is mere jargon to say that it was “ fought for Natural Law”’. Christian 


* Natural Law. A Christian Reconsideration. Edited by A. R. Vidler and W. A. 
Whitehouse. (S.C.M. Press, London. 1946. 45 pp. 25. net.) 
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principles are at all events possible to formulate even if they are hard to apply. 
Natural Law, on the other hand, is apt to be expressible only in the most abstract 
and formal terms. The only example here offered is so general that its applicability 
to particular problems is admitted to be “not at all simple”, which is rather 
euphemistic. In fact these notes confine themselves largely to listing particular 
problems to which only very tentative solutions are suggested. 

Furthermore, the conception of Natural Law has shown a natural tendency to 
work itself free from Christianity altogether, to become with Hobbes a term for the 
Natural Rights of Man, for the Nazis a justification for National Socialism, and for 
most people to-day a mode of expressing the uniformity of nature, the basic dogma 
of Naturalism. We are with those who hold that Natural Law, if it is to be more - 
than a figment of the imagination, must be regarded “ as an expression in general 
human terms of fundamental Biblical law”. And we still hope that it will not 
displace the more meaningful concept, “ Christian principles”, which up till now 
has a more than merely esoteric validity. 

Tue Epitor. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Africa Advancing. A Study of Rural Education and Agriculture in West Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. By Jackson Davis, Thomas M. Campbell and Margaret 
Wrong. (Obtainable from the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 1945. ix, 230 pp.) 


Tuoucu the title-page does not tell us so, this is a missionary report, to be sub- 
mitted to societies responsible for missionary work in Africa. The authors, who are 
well equipped for their task, have travelled through Liberia, the Belgian Congo, 
the French and British territories in West Africa, observing the conditions of life 
among the people, the policies of the governments, and in particular the work of 
the various missionary agencies especially as they affect education. Inasmuch as 
agriculture is the main industry of the African, it too receives close attention. Other 
aspects of missionary work, e.g. evangelism, which some would think to be central, 
are only referred to cursorily. This is not to say that they are underrated. That 
evangelisation is an essential element in the advance of Africa is everywhere taken 
for granted. But the objective of the investigators was a strictly limited one, “ to 
appraise the work being carried on by missions and to indicate lines of advance in 
relation to all the agencies working for the general development of the people ”’. 

So far as it goes, their report makes fascinating reading. Having taken it up the 
reviewer could not lay it down till he had read to the end. There is not a dull page 
and the note of high optimism was a welcome relief in a time beset with sombre 
reflections. Indeed it can be recommended as a valuable tonic to drooping spirits. 
Problems, of course, there are in plenty : Moslem infiltration into Northern Ni igeria, 
the Roman Catholic monopoly of education in the Belgian Congo, the racial question 
(though we have not noticed any reference to a definite colour-bar). But these 
problems do not seemingly darken the general outlook. The report ends on a note 
of urgency that the African peoples be speedily put “ in possession of the best values 
of the Western world”. 

The chapter on New Colonial Policies may perhaps be singled out for special 
mention. The contrasting plans of France and Britain are fully described and 
wisely and justly appraised. 


Master George Wishart. 
Scorzanp has been celebrating this year the fourth centenary of the martyrdom of 
George Wishart on March 1st, 1546. It was he who perhaps instilled into Knox 
his reforming ardour and something too of his reforming principles. And by his 
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public suffering Wishart may be said to have completed the alienation of 
opinion from the medieval hierarchy. St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, has served 
the occasion by reprinting Knox’s account of the mission and death of his master 
with a brief preface by Professor J. H. Baxter and with eight beautiful illustrations. 
Dr. David McDougal has retold the story in popular form (Drummond Tract 
Depot, Stirling). And Rev. D. P. Thomson has written a full and documented 
biography (Church of Scotland Publications Department, 15.). 


Swords into Plowshares. By A London Journalist. (The Christian Press, 
Croydon, Surrey. 25. 


‘Tus is a series of twelve short messages of hope and inspiration for post-war days, 
a layman’s sermons we are told, and what minister would not covet his gift of 
directness and of vivid illustration? There is also evident experience here, ex- 
perience of the disappointments, the strains and sorrows of life, but experience 
also of the comfort and strength which faith in God brings. 


A Sense of Direction. By L. E. H. Stephens-Hodge. (1.V.F. 15.) 


Tue subtitle gives a better clue to the subject of this booklet-—“ A guide to the 
study of Christian Doctrine”; at all events it is a brief exposition of the main 
themes. Chapter I is a defence of the conservative view of Scripture with answers 
to Common “ liberal” theories. There follow the doctrines of God, of sin and 
redemption in Christ, of the Holy Spirit in the individual and in the Church, and 
finally of the Second Advent. 


Another I.V.F. Shilling Booklet is by Rev. G. N. M. Collins on The Goodness 
and Severity of God. In full view of the difficulties of a hard and disappointing time, 
Mr. Collins points to the essential goodness of God as man’s only hope and source 
of a And he shows how on the Biblical view God is Righteousness no less 
than 


Two little “ University Booklets ’’ have come to hand, also from 1.V.F.—The 
Search for Reality by D. E. R. Lloyd and Christianity and Reason by B. F. C. 
Atkinson. (2d. each.) Both merit attention, and the latter will bear long reflection. 


My Thank You Book is a book of prayers and thanksgivings suitable for little 
children (Carey Press, London). Friends, flowers, toys, pets, home, everything 
in the child’s experience, are remembered as gifts of God and matters of thanks- 
giving. There are beautiful drawings by J. F. Malton. An attractive book for 
Christian parents and primary teachers. 


